e See BANANA SAYS: 
} , # Simply scumfpitiou! 
ws, ANANA CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 


* 


Hour to maht- BANANA CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 


1% squares unsweetened chocolate 2 egg yorks, slightly beaten 
2 cups milk 1 tablespoon" butter 
4 cup sugar VW teaspoon vanilla extract 
5 tablespoons flour 3 ripe bananas 
Vp teaspoon salt 1 baked g-inch pie shell 


Se FULLY RIPE BANANAS. .. YELLOW PEEL FLECKED with BROWN 


Add chocolate to milk in top of double into remaining hot mixture while beat- 
boiler. Heat over rapidly boiling water ing vigorously , Coo inute longer. 
until chocolate is melted. Beat with Remove from heat ¢ add butter 
rotary ess beater until blended. Com- and vanilla. Cool. Cover bottom of 
pie shell with small amount of cooled 
filling. Peel bananas and slice into pie 
shell. Cover immediately with remain- 
tes longer, stirring Oc ing filing. Top with meri rsweet- 

all amount of hot ened whippe t i 

s; then pour back 


IMPORTANT: Be sure the filling is thoroughly cool before pouri 
commercial Chocolate Pudding moy be used os filling fo 











Practicalities 





RADITIONALLY, the new year is 

a time for building, a time to for- 

get the tragedies of the past and to 
turn with new hope to the future. It 
is in this spirit that Helen Judy Bond 
has written our inspiring lead article, 
Rubble-Scaffolds. Mrs. Bond, head of 
the department of home economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was an Official delegate of the American 
Home Economics Association to the 
Seventh International Congress of Home 
Economics at Stockholm last August 22 
to 27. While in Europe, Mrs. Bond 
was impressed by the optimism of peo- 
ple in war devastated countries—an 
optimism which seemed to be sym- 
bolized by the vast amount of building 
that was going on. Turn to page 15 
for her article—a challenge to all home 
economists. 

— 


The Cooperative Notebook described 
on page 16 grew out of Ellen F. Nel- 
son’s experience as a teacher trainer 
at The Stout Institute. Miss Nelson, 
who has both her B.S. and M.S. from 
Stout Institute, was in home economics 
education there from 1947 to 1949. At 
present she is head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Jo- 
liet, Illinois. , 

rhis month we bring you the sec- 
ond and final part of Dorothy J. Fuller’s 
story of the Family Living Course for 
Senior Boys and Girls. See page 17. 
A second series also comes to an end 
on page 18 as Louis Raths and Henri- 
etta Fleck wind up What is Home 
Economics Teaching? with a discussion 
of Culturally Unifying Operations. 
These articles on the meaning and the 
purpose of home economics teaching 


have covered the following topics: 
Clarifying Operations, Security-giving 


Operations and Show-how Operations. 
The first article was a summary of the 
definition of home economics teaching 
developed by Dr. Raths and Dr. Fleck. 


+ 


Velma Phillips, dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
wrote to us last spring telling about a 
master’s thesis prepared by Martha Bus- 
track Jones while she was a student 
there. Mrs. Jones had studied home 
sewing practices in Washington and 
used her findings as a basis for a high 
school clothing construction program. 
Some of the results of her study and 
its implications are told in the article, 


page 21, Are Your Clothing Classes 
Effective? 

The way a room is arranged affects 
both its efficiency and its beauty. In 
Basic Rules for Room Arrangement, 
page 24, Anne Saxen reviews the points 
to be considered in placing furniture. 
Miss Saxen’s article is illustrated by pic- 
tures from the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association’s sound slidefilm. Room 
Arrangement. ‘This film is one of a series 
on furniture. Others are Upholstery 
Fabrics, Floor Coverings, Color Har- 
monies, Styles in Furniture—18th Cen- 
tury English and Furniture Construc- 
tion. ‘Teachers can obtain these slide- 
films through their local furniture deal- 
ers. 

A new monthly feature begins on page 
32. It is Nutrition High Lights by 
Christine B. Clayton—a digest of au- 
thoritative scientific material translated 
into simple terms. Mrs. Clayton was 
formerly dean of home economics at 
Utah State Agricultural College, Lo- 
gan, Utah and was, until her recent 


retirement, visiting professor in charge 
of nutrition work at Temple Uni- 
A graduate of Utah State Ag- 

College, 


versity. 


ricultural Mrs. Clayton has 


The 



























also studied at the University of Min- 
nesota, the University of Chicago and 


Columbia University. She is listed in 
Who’s Who in America.  Practical’s 
readers know her for her Keeping Up 
to Date on Nutrition series, which were 
printed from November, 1948 through 
February, 1949. 

This month's school lunch article 
continues the discussion of centraliza- 
tion begun in December with the com- 
panion articles on centralized food) 
preparation in a large and a_ small 
school system. They were both unusual 
programs. Pros and cons of the cen- 
tralization question as they apply tof 
average school systems are given by 
Eleanor D. Upham of Boston on pagey 
33. On pages 34 and 35 are the popu] 
lar School Lunch Menus and Quantity) 
Recipes, designed to meet the require-7 
ments of the Type A Federal school’ 
lunch pattern by Marion Cronan. : 
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Editor Says 








UR profession is now fifty years old. 

At the beginning of this new half 

century, it seems appropriate to re- 
read, as I just have, Pioneers in Home 
Economics by Flora Rose, which was 
published serially in this magazine two 
years ago. The articles are more than 
an interesting recording of the work 
ind dreams of the founders of home 
economics. They give a basis for eval- 
uating how far home economics has 
come on the road envisioned by _ its 
pioneers. 

Ellen H._ Richards for 
“courses of study and methods of pres- 
entation of subjects coming within the 
range of daily life and personal applica- 
tion which affect ideals of conduct and 
which control daily living.” She con- 
sistently maintained the need for “the 
fundamental conception of family life in 
the planning of such courses.” Seeing 
about her the widening gap between 


pleaded 


man’s understanding of himself and the 
industries he had created, she said we 
should “subject the material world to} 
the higher ends by understanding it in} 
all its relations to daily life.” ; 

These words sound not unlike remarks t 
made at the International os 
of Home Economics in Stockholm. But? 
today more than ever man needs to 
understand how to live with the in-§ 
dustries he has created. Home eco-7 
nomics has made a_ pioneer contribu- 7 
tion to furthering that understanding © 
and to the improvement of home and z 
family life. As Flora Rose says, “a half 
century is a relatively short time in| 
which to begin the realization of a 
dream.” It is up to home economists 
of today to be the pioneers of the next® 
fifty years and by broadening their§ 
prospective and their visions build af 
future for home economics that willf 
fulfill the challenge of its past. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


A6S Fourth Avenue, New Vork 16, N. Y. 


January, 1950 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
From the Publisher of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Your Subscription Dollar Adds to AHEA Headquarters Fund 


Every home economist is eager to increase the fund for 
the permanent headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association. We all want to see this progressive, profes- 
sional organization ina home of its own. 


As a contribution to that fund, PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
will give 5 per cent of its total subscription income for 
the year 1950. This will amount to well over $1,000. 


A building is made of many bricks; likewise, many small 
amounts make a substantial total. No matter what you are 
doing to further this project, you will find satisfaction 
in knowing that a part of every subscription dollar you 
spend for PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will bring closer to 
realization the goal of a permanent headquarters. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS considers it a privilege to make 
this contribution to the permanent headquarters fund of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


we 


Publisher 
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News Notes 





ROTHERHOOD should be a year- 

round theme in every Classroom, 

but, like all good ideas, it may 
become a mere truism unless it is 
brought to our attention occasionally. 
For this reason, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews is sponsor- 
ing Brotherhood Week again this year. 
The dates will be February 19 to 25. 
In accepting his title as honorary chair- 
man, President Harry S. Truman made 
the following statement: “America is 
dedicated to the conviction that all 
people are entitled by the gift of God 
to equal rights and freedoms even 
though they may differ in religious per- 
suasion, in social and political views 
or racial origin. 
will be measured by the degree of our 
recognition of this fundamental truth.” 


Our greatness is and 


Food Writers Honored 
Five members of the AHEA 
among the ten women food writers and 
broadcasters honored by the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc. for their 
skill in telling the story of “The Life- 
line of America”’—the series of processes 
that bring food from the field to the 
The home economists were: 
Bess M. Rowe, home editor of The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota; Elizabeth 
Hedgecock, food editor, Journal and 
Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; Helen Robertson, home economics 
editor, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mary M. Leaming, Station WKDN, 
Camden, New Jersey; Grace Watkins 
Huckett, household editor of the Amer- 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York. 


were 


grocer. 


ican 


Ellen Pennell in Career Book 

Ellen Pennell, director of the Ann 
Pillsbury home service center, repre- 
sents the home economics field in The 
Betty Betz Book. Over forty 
jobs are described in this new guide 
for teen-agers, published by Grosset and 
Dunlap. In the short article on home 
economics, Miss Pennell tells how her 
experience and training helped her to 
achieve success, and offers practical ad- 
vice to girls interested in the field. 


Career 


The Arts at Drexel 

A program of art activities, designed 
to stimulate student appreciation of art, 
is being carried out this year at the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. Ac- 
cording to Dean Ardenia Chapman of 
the College of Home Economics, the 
Home Economics Club the 
Women’s Club will each sponsor one 
program, with the remaining activities 


and 


6 


under the direction of the College. The 
which will last from October 
through April, will include movies on 
art and artists, exhibitions of the ele- 
ments of design, a movie and exhibition 
on ceramics, and a demonstration of 
the graphic arts. 


Series, 


AAUW and College Home Ec 


A good many members of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
think that colleges should give courses 
which will prepare coeds to be success- 
ful wives, homemakers and mothers. 
Dr. Melva Lind, president of the or- 
ganization, said that such studies would 
“help remove the distressing discrep- 
ancy between a coed’s training as an 
ambrosia-fed specialist and the post- 
college years so often circumscribed by 
soapsuds, plumbing, nursery prattle and 
the kitchen sink.” 

AAUW members expressed their opin- 
ions in a survey recently made by the 
organization. About twenty-five per 
cent of the members who filled in the 
questionnaire wanted homemaking 
courses in colleges. Only one per cent 
said they were glad they had never 
“spent precious time acquiring the rudi- 
mentary skills of a housewife.” 


Women Surpass Men 


Women at the Washington State Col- 
lege get higher grades than men stu- 


dents, Harry Chambers, the registrar 
there, found after a study of the 
school’s records. The records also 


showed that married students, both men 
and women, make higher grades than 
single ones and that veterans get better 
marks than non-veterans. Grades for 
everyone were higher during the spring 
semester. At Washington, it seems, in 
the spring a_ student’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of—lessons. 


Siestas for Students 

There are fewer mid-afternoon 
slumps at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, these days. Campus rules re- 
quire everyone—students and faculty 
alike—to rest quietly in their rooms be- 
tween one and two in the afternoon. 
This mid-day rest period, authorities 
feel, helps everyone to accomplish more 
during the rest of the day. 


Mary E. Creswell Retires 
Mary E. Creswell, dean emeritus of 
the home economics at the 
University of Georgia, retires this year 
after fifty years of teaching. From the 
school’s founding until its silver an- 


school of 
































Dates to Remember 


January 1—New Year’s Day 


February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 
February 14—Valentine’s Day : 
February 18—Meeting of the Depart-) 
ment of Home Economics, National? 
Educational Association held during & 
meetings of Secondary School Prin-| 
cipals, Kansas City, Missouri 
February 19-25—Brotherhood Week 
February 22—Washington’s Birthday 
February 22—Beginning of Lent 
February 25—Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, NEA, held 7 
during meetings of American Associa: ~ 
tion of School Administrators, At- 7 
lantic City, New Jersey a 
March 4-12—National 4-H Club Weekff 
April 9—Easter Sunday i 
July 11-14—Forty - first annual conven-) 
tion of the American Home _ Eco-7 
nomics Association, Boston 2 
July 11-13—Joint meeting of Canadian © 
Home Economics Association with Ca- 
nadian Dietetic Association, Montreal | 
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niversary in 1944, Miss Creswell was 
the only director of home economics at 
the university. 

A pioneer in home demonstration 
work, Miss Creswell has received the 
distinguished service award of the Na- 
tional Extension Organization. She was 
the first woman employed by the Fed- 7 
eral Extension Office in Washington and | 
is credited with suggesting the name) 
“home demonstration agent.” Among © 
the national committees on which she | 
has served are the National Advisory 7% 
Committee on Land Grant College | 
Surveys in 1928, the Merrill-Palmer Con- § 
ference in 1929 and the White House 
Conference in 1930. 

Active in home 
earliest days, Miss Creswell was a foun- © 

ea 





economics since its 


der and the first president of the Geor- x 
gia Home Economics Association. Even | 
after her retirement, she will be active | 
in the field; she expects to use part 7 
of her new leisure to make a study of a 


home economics alumnae. ie 
(Concluded on page 41) 4 
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Demonstrate the proper technique 
for applying waxes 























Floor Wax 





Application Lesson 


sal | — including 98¢ Long-handled Wax 


ional 


wing) | 2) Applier (with 3 replaceable woolen pads) 


Prin-~ 






































(Clip coupon in coupon service section) 


PLUS 7 


STUDENT CIRCULARS (available in quantity). 
Describe use of applier in detail—explain the 
different techniques of applying Self Polishing 
and Liquid Polishing Wax. 


KIT OF LITERATURE on the care of floors. 


r 











J 


ven- : 
— & We are proud of this new type of wax applier. It is practi- 
lian | = cal and inexpensive—designed to help you apply wax easily 


Ca and with the best results. 
f The long handle makes it unnecessary to stoop or bend 


while spreading the wax. The flat applier head and pacs 

—f spread the wax smoothly and evenly—without streaks. 
: Each applier comes with 3 paper-backed wool pile pads. 
was | These replaceable pads can be washed a number of times 
7 before being discarded. To replace the old pad, just slide a 


new one on the applier head. Extra pads can be purchased 
from your dealer for a few cents. 
| You will discover the Long-handled Applier has many 

uses. It is light and easy to handle so it can be used for / 
painting screens, washing walls and ceilings, dusting 
Venetian blinds, etc. The applier head will also hold sand- 
paper, steel wool or cleaning cloths. 
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Books in Review 





A Brief Course in Physics 
By Lester T. Earls 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $5.65 Pp. 340 1949 


To understand better the problems 
involved in home economics, students 
need to know the principles of physics, 
but not all of the physics as taught to 
science majors is necessary. Professor 
Earls’ treatment of the subject is non- 


mathematical and in a sense very ele- 
mentary. Only those aspects of me- 
chanics, heat, electricity and light 


needed by the majority of students in 
home economics have been presented, 
hence much of the background neces- 
sary for further studies in physics has 
been omitted. For the home economist 
who intends to specialize in household 
equipment the treatment is too elemen- 
tary and the subject matter covered is 
insufficient. 

Of particular advantage to the home 
economist is the choice of illustrations 
and examples used to explain the fun- 
damental Earls 
chose familiar household appliances and 


principles. Professor 
instruments such as the food mixer, egg 
beater, shears, pressure cooker, thermo 
stat in an iron, refrigerator, telephone 
and house wiring circuits. ‘The prob- 
lems included are simple but their so- 
lutions will the student 
to understand better the principles in- 


definitely aid 
-volved. 

Professor Earls has succeeded in pre- 
senting physics to women students in a 
simplified manner so that physics may 
be used as a tool for solving many of 
the everyday problems of living in this 
mechanized world. 

Reviewed by ARNoLD FE. BARAGAR 


Associate Home Economist, Housing 
and Equipment, University of Nebraska 


Furniture Treasury 
By Wallace Nutting 
‘he Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $10.00 Pp. 548 1949 


The first two volumes of Furniture 
Treasury were reprinted last year. They 
contained some 5,000 photographs of 
antique furniture, classified by types. 
Now, Volume III gives additional and 
explanatory data on many of the pieces 
pictured in the first two volumes. 
Far more than a supplement to the 
first this book 


gives comprehensive information on how 


two volumes, however, 


to collect antique furniture and _ lists 


8 





precautions a beginner should observe. 
The various woods used in furniture are 
discussed and their special characteris- 
and uses described. Mr. Nutting 
also discusses repair and restoration of 


tics 


antiques and gives advice on finishes 
and upholstering. Throughout, the 
book is beautifully illustrated with line 
drawings showing furniture details. 
There is also a complete index and a 
valuable glossary of nearly 1,200 terms 


—R. R. 


relating to furniture. 


More Painting Patterns 
for Home Decorators 


sy Ruth Wyeth Spears 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 64 1949 


Like Painting Patterns for Home 
Decorators, its contains full 
size patterns ready to trace and repro- 
This new book includes 
designs for handpainted trays and tin- 
ware, fabric painting, gifts and home 
furnishings, greeting cards and decora- 


successor 


duce at home. 


tions. Suggestions for using the de- 
signs are many and attractive. A list 


of necessary equipment is given, as are 
detailed directions for using each pat- 
tern. P. A: 


American Cotton Handbook 
By Gilbert R. Merrill, 
Alfred R. Macormac and 
Herbert R. Mauersberger 
Textile Book Publishers, N. Y. C. 
Price $9.50 Pp. 943 Revised 1949 


This is a completely revised edition 
of the American Cotton Handbook 
which first published in 1941. 
Written by the same authors, the book 
covers the important functions of the 
cotton textile industry and gives a com- 
plete picture of all processes from raw 
cotton to finished goods. ‘The changes 
made during the past eight years are 
emphasized. 

The manufacturing processes from 
ginning and classing the fiber through 
weaving are covered in separate chap- 
ters, as are the manufacture of cotton 
knit goods and the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finishing of cotton fabrics. 
New information on such recent de- 
velopments as resin-finishing and con- 
tinuous processing has been covered. 

The latest methods and standards 
for physical and chemical testing of 


was 


both fiber yarn and fabric are thor- 
oughly discussed in individual chap- 
An alphabetical list of trade 
names giving the manufacturers and ar- 
ranged by classes according to fastness 
and dyeing properties is included in the 
chapter titled “Nomenclature of Cotton 
Dyes.” 

The text concludes with a_bibliog- 
raphy of American and English books, 
and listing of manufacturers’ literature, 
U. S. Government publications, direc- 
tories, yearbooks, catalogs, dictionaries, 
trade associations, cotton magazines and 
current cotton films. —R. R. 


ters. 


Standards and Labels 

for Consumers’ Goods 
By Jessie V. Coles 
The Ronald Press Co., New York 
Price $5.00 Pp. 556 1949 


This book presents a comprehensive 
statement of the present status of stand- 
ards and labels for consumer goods. Dr. 
Jessie V. Coles, Professor, University of 
California, has secured data from gov- 
ernment agencies developing standards 
and specifications, from business or- 
ganizations, from professional associa- 
tions and from recent research findings. 

She discusses in detail the various 
opinions of those who believe that the 
use of informative labels is increasing 
and of those who are still unconvinced 
that it represents a forward step. 

Dr. Coles offers many good arguments 
for her opinion that standards which de- 
scribe consumers’ goods improve market- 
ing. She points out that although stand- 
ards are no cure-all, they do provide a 
common language for all and help to 
bring about important improvements in 
methods of marketing, to sharpen com- 
petition and to reduce costs of market- 
ing. 

She also is aware that consumers do 
not generally demand standards because 
they have not been educated to appreci- 
ate the benefits to be derived from them. 
Moreover, she adds, “Consumers have in 
some cases become confused about the 
desirability of standards, particularly 
grades, because they are reminded fre- 
quently by some sellers that present 
guides are entirely satisfactory for effi- 
cient buying.” 

Nevertheless, says Dr. Coles, “Manu- 
facturers use standards extensively in 
selling their products. Manufacturers 
seldom purchase by brand name. Manu- 
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facturers, like growers, use standards in 
buying the raw materials, the semi- 
finished products, or component parts, 
the equipment, tools, machines and the 
materials they use in maintaining and 
operating their plants.” 

The perplexing problem of deter- 
mining essential characteristics of a com- 
modity is faced squarely by Dr. Coles. 
She says, “This important step should 
not be left to an outside agency. It 
should not be left to sellers who may 
think that they know from experience 
what consumers want. Actually they 
know only what they have been able 
and have not been able to sell. They 
do not know what they might have been 
able to sell if something different in the 
way of commodities or characteristics of 
commodities had been offered to con- 
sumers.”’ 

The discussion of the practicability of 
extending to consumers grades used by 
the trade is clear and convincing. “They 
both use grades to relate price and qual- 
ity. Consumers as well as producers use 
grades as shorthand for known specifica- 
tions Actually, consumers test products, 
not by scientific means, but by trying 
them out. They test not before they 
buy but before they buy a particular 
product a second time. The only real 
difference is that in their testing they 
must pay for their test samples while 
the large-scale buyers do not.” Dr. Coles 
is aware that tests have been misused 
in promoting goods and that consumer 
interests may have been improperly in- 
formed and ill advised and the proposals 
made by them may have been imprac- 
tical. The situation, without question, 
points to the very great need for re- 
search to develop adequate service tests 
and to devise practical laboratory tests 
which can be correlated with the service 
tests. 

Dr. Coles’ book may be criticized by 
business firms for not pointing out the 
increased costs and nuisance value of 
labeling some consumer goods; for ex- 
ample, since dress fabrics pass through 
many hands, processors and finishers, 
labels and specifications can be detached 
from the garment at one of the various 
stages and easily lost. ‘The machinery 
for effectively labeling a low or medium 
priced dress has not been developed. A 
still bigger problem is the interpreta- 
tion of scientific facts in simple com- 
parative statements which can be quick- 
ly and easily read and understood. 

Standards and Labels for Consumer 
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_ each kind. 


Goods will be valuable to teachers and 
students of consumer education and to 
producers, retailers and advertisers who 
want to lead in better marketing of con- 
sumer goods because it is packed with 
useful data not easily found elsewhere. 

Reviewed by VELMA PHILLIPS 


Dean, College of Home Economics 
Washington State College 


The Successful Hostess 
By Elizabeth Stuart Hedgecock 
Burgess Pub. Co., Minneapolis 
Price $3.00 Pp. 164 1949 


Fspecially planned for young home- 
makers and student home economists, 
The Successful Hostess is a good refer- 
ence book for anyone who entertains 
at home. It is divided into four sec- 
tions. Part I covers such basic points 
as menu planning and table setting. 
Part II defines the different types of 
parties and gives directions for planning 
Part III consists of detailed 
suggestions for holiday parties and Part 
IV deals with phases of food prepara- 
tion of special interest to party plan- 
ners. The author of this attractive, 
cardboard covered bovk is food editor 
of the Winston-Salem Journal and Sen- 
tinel and was formerly head of home 
economics at Salem College. —P. A. 


Nutrition 
By Margaret S. Chaney 
and Margaret Ahlborn 
Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.90 Pp. 448 1949 Revised 


The fourth edition of Nutrition was 
anticipated with pleasure by college 
teachers who have been using earlier 
editions for the past several years. Re- 
cent research has modified many of the 
accepted ideas concerning how the body 
uses its food. Quantitative values of nu- 
trients contained in foods have also un 
dergone some revision. 

The text has been used under my di 
rection by upperclassmen in home eco- 
nomics and in related fields for the past 
six years. During that time I have ob- 
served the stimulating effect its faithful 
presentation of scientific material has 
on the strtents. The practical applica 
tions are obvious and make interesting 
activities which are enjoyable to the 
students. 

The chapters which have undergone 
the greatest revision are, as one would 





expect, the ones dealing with vitamins, 
proteins and the minerals. These are 
the fields in which a great deal of re- 
search has been done in recent years. 

The psychological effects and the be- 
havior patterns in connection with food 
selection for little children are empha- 
sized in the chapter dealing with child 
feeding. 

The final chapter has a world-wide 
point of view concerning food produc- 
tion, distribution and use in all coun- 
tries. 

The revision of the tabular material 
in the text and in the appendix will 
bring these valuable tables up to date. 

Reviewed by CHRISTINE CLAYTON 


Worth Knowing About— 


Soap and Other Detergents is a thor- 
ough discussion of all kinds of soaps 
and detergents and how to choose and 
use them. As such it should be a use- 
ful reference in any home economics 
department. Copies of this bulletin— 
Number 16 in the Better Buymanship 
series—can be obtained for five cents 
each from the Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
11, Illinois. A complete set of 


cago 
consumer booklets, including both the 
Money Management and Better Buy- 


manship series, can be purchased for 
$1.75. 


a listing of 
family life 


Family Life Materials is 
more than 500 items for 
education, including books, films and 
film strips, pamphlets and professional 
periodicals, plus a glossary of terms. 
The bibliography was compiled by a 
class in family relations at Syracuse 
University taught by Dr. Evelyn Duvall, 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Council on Family Relations. Copies 
are sold for 75 cents by the Syracuse 


University Press, 920 Irving Avenue, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 
The Bride’s Book by Edyth ‘Thorn- 


ton McLeod has been revised this year. 
Its 63 pages give a wealth of tips and 
background material on weddings, espe- 
cially the large formal kind. It can be 
obtained from the Archway Press, Inc., 
11 West 47th Street, New York 19, 
New York, for fifty cents. 


How to Discipine Your Children 
by Dorothy W. Baruch is a new pam 
phlet on children and how to deal 


(Concluded on page 46 











The Bulletin Board 





OUTH watering food pictures, 

step-by-step illustrations of tech- 

niques, fashion photographs, fab- 
ric samples—home economists always 
have plenty of material for bulletin 
boards, even though they sometimes have 
no place to post it. An attractive glass 
covered display case solves this space 
problem for home economists at the 
General Electric Consumers Institute. 
Other consumer service departments, 
high schools or colleges or even busi- 
ness offices could find many uses for 
such a display area. A_ boys’ home 
economics class, a cooperative shop 
teacher or a local carpenter, would have 
no difficulty in constructing this neat 
case. 

The Consumers’ Institute gives the 
following directions: 

Make a border of 114 inch wide 
pieces of wood cut to the desired length 
to support and frame the glass _pro- 
tecting the display material. Individ- 
ual panels of glass, rather than a single 
sheet, not only reduce breakage, but 
also facilitate display changes. Glass of 
any size may be used, but an 11 by 14 
inch panel is usually adequate for full- 
page material from large publications. 
Plastic covering may be used instead of 
glass. 

The wood forming the lower border 
of the display case should be 34 inch 
thick with a 34 inch groove made 14 
inch down on the underside to hold the 
The top border, 
3% inch in thickness, is then held away 
from the wall by blocks (34 by 14 by 


glass panels in place. 


34 inch) nailed to the long strip. These 
blocks provide space for the glass pan- 
els to be moved when changing the dis- 
play. 

Vertical props, 3% inch thick, 1214 
inches long and 114 inches wide, should 
be placed at intervals between the up- 
per and lower borders to help support 
the display case. The two side borders 
should be grooved underneath like the 
bottom border. Mitered corners nailed 
together will complete the substantial 
and neat-looking frame. 

The method of installing this display 
case depends on the wall construction. 
The frame can be fastened to wooden 
walls with finishing nails. Nails can also 
be used on soft plaster provided they 
are driven into the studs or wooden 
supports. Holes should be drilled in 
hard plaster walls and rawl (fiber type) 
plugs inserted. Wood screws driven 
through the frame into these plugs 
expand the fiber, which will then fit 
the holes snugly. Screws and _ nails 
which are countersunk into the wood 
frame, covered with plastic wood and 
sanded will not impair a fine surface. 
If the hard plaster wall is not thick 
enough to take rawl plugs, then split- 
wing toggle bolts should be used. 


Letters from Tape 
Have you tried using the various 
gummed tapes in preparing bulletin 
boards and exhibits? They can save 
time and, if you use your imagination, 
are most attractive. Use them to form 
borders, for lettering or for holding 





Sliding glass panels enable home economist Marion Singer of the General Elec- 


tric Consumers Institute to change pictures in these display cases quickly and 
easily. Directions for building them are given in the first item on this page 
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Themes for January 
. New Year’s Resolutions 
2. Grooming Tips for Cold 
Weather 
3. How Homes are Heated 


. A Day in the Life of a Two- 
Year-Old 


5. Wintertime Casserole Dishes 


_ 


_ 




















material to its background while add- 
ing a touch of color to the bulletin 
board. 

Dec-O-Tape, an opaque adhesive 
striping tape, can be used on any clean, 
smooth, washable surface. It comes in 
eight colors and three sizes—one inch, 
one-half inch and one-fourth inch. 

The familiar Scotch cellophane tape 
can be used for the same purposes on 
your bulletin board. For interested 
teachers, the manufacturers have assem- 
bled literature on using Scotch tape in 
the classroom. The detailed instructions 
for easy alphabet making should be 
especially helpful to bulletin board 
planners. Directions for constructing 
miniature figures and other articles will 
aid in setting up small scale exhibits. 
Copies of the Scotch tape teaching ma- 
terial can be obtained from the Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 900 Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. 


More Hints 

Better general bulletin boards was 
the theme of an article by Mary Buice, 
an instructor at the University of Texas, 
which appeared in the November NEA 
Journal. It would be worth while for 
home economics teachers to read this 
article and apply the suggestions to 


departmental bulletin boards. Here 
are some of Miss Buice’s more novel 
ideas: 


1. Use three dimensional objects for 
emphasis. 

2. Ordinary pins are less obtrusive 
than thumb tacks. Staples (a stapler 
with a movable base is needed) are 
also inconspicuous. ‘To avoid punctur- 
ing an item, put paper clips on the top 
corners, then attach pins through the 
loops of the paper clips. 

3. Get student opinion on a contro- 
versial issue by hanging a pencil and 
pad of note paper on the bulletin 
board. 

4. Leave the bulletin board blank a 
few days before changing the display. 
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ESTABLISHES SOME NEW RECORDS 
in Sewing Projects for Teens! 


Making a hit wherever played... the new projects 
this school year... Scarves and Fabric Selection. 
And continuingly popular are eight of your 
old favorites! All brought to you on records to 
provide your classes with interesting and stim- 
ulating sewing sessions! Each consists of a phono- 
graph record of dramatized dialogue. ..a printed 
teaching plan for you... individual lesson sheets selection and care. 


for your students. 


Projects covering the making of specific articles 
involve one or more basic sewing techniques. . . to prove instructive. . 


such essentials as cutting, shirring, binding. The fill in the order blank below. 









others deal with textiles and fabrics 


To help make your teaching easier, Celanese 
would like to send you these projects. They’re sure 


. effective ... helpful. Just 





Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: 

Please send me the Celanese Recorded Fabric and Clothing projects indicated below for use 

on the dates shown. In return for their free availability, I agree to return the recordings in 

good condition within seven days after classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 

Show Date of Class Use 
Allow 30 days for shipment 
1. Cartwheel Skirt 6. Luncheon Set 
2. Tie-on Blouse 7. Fabric & Clothing Care ——___ 
B Meeker hiner. oo 8. Ruffled Petticoat _ 
4. Good Grooming Cape —_ 9. Synthetic Textiles seniesiiaiiaehseitacaiedl 
5. Fabric Selection TO Sear eh 
Name 
Required number of student instruction 

School sheets needed for each project 





City 


Zone 





State 














Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 








LANNING a year ahead is the se- 
cret of the success of the film pro- 
gram at Community Unit District 
No. 321, Seward, Illinois. As early as 
April, teachers are given a_ schedule 
of the holidays and school days for the 
coming year, along with an order form 
for films, all available film catalogues 
and a statement of the visual education 
budget for the following year. Then, 
before films are ordered, adjustments 
to the budget can be made, teachers 
who will be using the same film can 
arrange a single order by compromis- 
ing on the date and conflicts in the 
use of equipment can be ironed out. 
Teachers are instructed in the proper 
use of films and reminded to adhere 
to the following rules as closely as pos- 
sible: (1) Always preview the film be- 
(2) Prepare the class 
for the film it is to see. (3) Follow up 
the film with class discussion. After 
each showing, the teacher gives her 
opinion of the film on a special form, 
which is used in choosing films the 
following year. C. J. Dintelman, su- 
perintendent of the district in Seward, 
Illinois, reported this program in The 
Nation’s Schools, August, 1949. 


fore showing it. 


Columbia Film Library 
Specialists in teacher education and 
family relations should be especially in- 
terested in the selection of films at the 
Columbia University Communication 
Materials Center. This library also has 
a number of good movies on foods and 
other home economics subjects. A small 
rental charge is made for each film bor- 
rowed and this charge increases with 
the distance of the user from New York 
City. For further information, write 
to Columbia University Educational 
Films, Communication Materials Center, 
Columbia University, 413 West 117 

Street, New York 27, New York. 


Altering Ready-made Dresses 

Altering ready-made dresses at home 
is the subject of the new BHNHE color 
film, Truly Yours, the Dress that Fits. 
It was planned primarily for clothing 
classes and for adult groups interested 
in sewing and buymanship. ‘The film 
shows three not-just-right dresses bought 
in a department store by women with 
three different types of figures. A run- 
ning commentary points out problems 
of fit most often encountered by each 
type and explains the necessary altera- 
tions. A copy of the film has been de- 
posited in almost every state and can 
be borrowed state sources. For 
further about buying or 


from 


information 
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borrowing this 16 mm, eighteen min- 
ute film, write to the Motion Picture 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


For Family Living Courses 

Sharing Work at Home shows the im- 
portance of cooperation to happy fam- 
ily life. One of the Coronet series on 
family relations and family living, this 
movie has been prepared with home 
economics and social studies classes in 
mind. The educational collaborator 
is Dr. Wendell W. Wright of the School 
of Education at Indiana University. The 
film can be purchased from Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, II- 
linois. Black and white copies are $45 
and the full color version sells for 
$90. 

Film Wins Prize 

A United States government film won 
first prize in the public relations series 
at the Tenth International Exhibition 
of Cinematographic Art in Venice, 
Italy. It’s the Maine Sardine, a Fish 
and Wildlife Service film, was commend- 
ed for its “excellence in continuity and 
color and its general effectiveness in 
presentation.” The film was shown in 
competition with educational motion 
pictures from more than forty nations. 


Obtaining Government 


Filmstrips 
Because the cost is so low—50 cents 
to $1.00 for black and white silent 
prints—few educational film libraries 


How many home responsibilities should 
high school students have? 
new film, Sharing Work at Home, pro- 
vides a basis for discussing this question 


Coronet’s 








distribute government filmstrips. How- 
ever, teachers who wish to obtain USDA 
filmstrips on home economics can get 
them from the Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 
Georgia Avenue, Washington 11, D. C. 
For information about government film- 
strips, write to the Extension Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
How to Keep a Job 


























16 mm, sound. Collaborator: John N.¥ 


. 1 . . ~ 
Given, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, City Board of Education, Los An- 


geles. Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 2 
Black and white: © 


Chicago 1, Illinois. 
$45. Color: $90. 





This film on job behavior should be | 


useful in guiding seniors. It explains 7 
the importance of getting along with 7 


fellow workers, of having the right at- 
titude toward the company and other 
factors vital to job success. 


Making Baby’s Formula 
Slidefilm with sound. Evaporated Milk 
Association, 307 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


This filmstrip explains the terminal f 


heating method of preparing infant 
feeding formulas. This method consists 





of heating the filled bottles in a boil- 
ing water bath instead of sterilizing the 7 


bottles, boiling the water or heating the 


milk separately before filling bottles. | 


Terminal heating is the procedure fol- 


lowed in many hospitals and is recom- | 
mended by the American Hospital As- | 


sociation. 


Speech: Stage Fright 
and What to Do About It 


16 mm, sound. Young America Films, 


Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, © 


New York. Cost: $40. 


Many home economists are called © 


upon to give demonstrations and 
speeches. This film, the first of a group 


on public speaking, should provide 


helpful tips to professional groups and © 


student home economists. Platform 
Posture and Function of Gestures will 
complete the series. 

Note: The address of Young America 
Films is 18 East 4]st Street, as given 
in the item above, not 42nd Street as 
listed in the December film index. 
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“| "Choice Recipes and Menus 
a Using Canned Foods 


LSS ERT 





with 
ht at- 
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For teachers of home economics we have a brand-new booklet that 
provides enough culinary suggestions to keep a class busy for months! 


SOMES? 


— ; Titled ‘“‘Choice Recipes & Menus Using Canned Foods,” the book- 

: pees let contains the following: 

_— : 80 recipes (meat, fish, vegetables and appetizers) 

a 4 full-color illustrations (salads and desserts) 

IStS © 

er ' 8 black and white illustrations (a variety of foods) 

y the | 

x the | 

ttles. | 

» fol- 

com- © 

| As- § 
e BONE eee ar cer I ge eer eee eel Gee ey eee 1 
S AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
é Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-1-50 


a: 3 ‘ ; 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
i This valuable teaching aid offers 48 pages of reci- Please send me FREE copies of . 
pes, cooking tips, nutrition information, and menus. » 


| 

| 

ilms, | 
We think you will find it as useful and popular as | ©—Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


_Choice Recipes and Menus Using Canned Foods 






ie 
: ° ° ‘ = ° 7 J “ti ° Recipes fr ‘anne S 
' our widely acclaimed ‘Appetizing Recipes from ———ppetiemg Recipes Trom Canned Food 
led | : me ______The Canned Food Handbook 
and © Canned Foods. High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods 
oup stig? 
—Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
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Other free booklets offered by 
our Home Economics Department 









Name 






PLEASE BE SURE TO SEND School 
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_Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods | 
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AVAILABLE FOR TEACHERS 


An extensive research program is constantly under way at 
the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute in Mans- 
field, Ohio. There, under the direction of Mrs. Julia Kiene, 
a group of trained experts conduct research on improved 
methods of homemaking . . . the most effective use of 
modern home appliances . . . time and motion studies on 
homemaking procedures . . . and many other subjects of 
particular interest to home economics teachers. 

From this research work develops much reliable infor- 
mation which is readily accessible to teacher and con- 
sumer alike. For teachers in particular, Westinghouse 
publishes a great deal of material, listed in its Teaching 
Aids and Motion Picture Catalogs. For example, reference 
handbooks containing complete information on the care 
and use of individual appliances. To accompany these 
teaching aids, condensed student fact folders are also 
pri vided . 

In addition to the material offered in printed form, 
Westinghouse also extends the services of its thirteen 
trained district home economists. Schools can feel free to 
cal] on their local Westinghouse home economist for 
advice and assistance in planning class activities, for help 
with special problems that might arise, or for demonstra- 
tions of the Westinghouse home appliances. 

Refer to the following list for the Westinghouse home 
economist in your locality: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
40 Wall Street 
New York 5, New York 
Miss Grace Deibig and Mrs. Louise Miller 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
3001 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
Miss Audrey Goodling and Miss Geraldine Baer 


SOUTHEASTERN DiSTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
1299 Northside Drive, N.W. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 

Miss Carolyn Cook 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
246 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Miss Dorothy Godfrey and Miss Nancy Johnson 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mrs. Vivian Overand and Miss Marguerite Gustafson 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
411 North 7th Street 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
Mrs. Ollyne Jeffries and Miss Margaret Aubrey 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRICT 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
1355 Market Street 
San Francisco 3, California 
Miss Lois Ferris and Miss Christine Dent 


To Obtain Literature or Information 
Address inquiries to the Consumer Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric 218 East Fourth 


Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Corporation, 
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it’s electric 







EVERY DAY'S A SUNNY DAY! 


Every day’s a perfect drying 
day with this new, completely 
automatic Westinghouse 
Clothes Dryer. Rain or shine, 
day or night, it’s always ready. 
Dryer gently tumbles gar- 
ments through heated air until 
they’re bone-dry for storage 


la 


Dry-Dial automatically determines 
the length of drying time. Elimi- 
nates guesswork 


or just right for ironing. You 
fluffy, 


sweet-smelling clothes, al- 





can be sure of soft, 
ways, regardless of weather. 


It is Easy for your school to equip its laboratories with these 
up-to-date Dryers and other fine Westinghouse Appliances. 
The economical Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan provides 
original equipment at special low prices . . . and replaces 
appliances yearly with new models at no extra cost. Practical 
teaching aids are included, without charge. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 
Si ene Westinghouse | 


ey) EM | 


WATER HEATER + CLEANER + WASTE-AWAY + LAUNDROMAT - HOME FREEZER 
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Rubble—Scalfolds 


By Helen Judy Bond 


Head, Department of Home Economics 






Teachers College, Columbia University 







HEN we come to the end of the old year our thoughts should turn 
from the past and an attempt be made to envisage the year ahead, but 
the memories of 1949 cannot be easily erased from my mind. 

It was my privilege to go as a delegate of the American Home Economics 
Association to the International Meeting of Home Economics which was held 
in Stockholm August 22 to 27. The trip to and from Sweden gave oppor- 
tunity to visit six war-torn countries—England, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and France. 

I was amazed by what I saw and heard. My emotions ran the full gamut 

t from deep sorrow to joy and laughter. I was constantly asking myself: “How 
/ ; did people survive-such an experience and remain sane?” 

: Starvation, fear, closeness to death, imprisonment, destruction of property 
and loss of loved ones have not killed the spirit or hopes of these people. 

Rubble is being cleaned up and in many cases is being used to fill in vast 
areas on which homes and housing projects are being erected. Many of these 
: are being built by the families themselves and will serve their needs better 
i than those so ruthlessly destroyed. In the meantime, houses intended fon 
one family are used as multiple dwellings. Doors often carry four and five 
name plates. Indeed, rubble is no longer a symbol of destruction but a 






































Terres © 





f foundation for construction and new life. 

uJ Builder’s scaffolds are in evidence everywhere. They seem to be on every 
“ & church steeple. In some villages the church or its ruins seems to be the only 
i Z remaining building. This sight aiways has a special message. War cannot 
e: iE destroy spiritual values. They seein, like the spires of the churches, to trans- 
i- & cend all else. 

é As I talked to other travelers, visited in the homes of friends and forme 

3 students, or mingled with home economists at the Congress, the importance 
Se Hl of material things seemed to fade away. The joy of having survived the war, 
es. EF and the drive to do the utmost to build a better world were manifest not 
ies I by words but by deeds. Pessimism and despair were to be expected but were 
“a a not in evidence. Hope was reflected in every face. 
sd > It was thrilling to listen to the reports which were given at the meeting 

and to learn of the courageous way the home economists had carried on their 

2 work with families and through the schools during the war. We learned also 
on that they were in many other activities connected with the war effort. Even 

the constant threat of the concentration camp did not prevent them from 

taking part in the work of the underground. (Concluded on page 37) 
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The Cooperative Notebook 


HE major goal in the supervision 
of the student teacher is to help her 
grow as a result of the experiences 
that arise in her teaching. The evalua- 
tion of that growth is based on evi- 
dence of pupil growth and behavior. 
An effective technique for providing 
the bases for evaluation is the coopera- 
tive notebook to which both the stu- 
dent teacher and the supervisor con- 
tribute. It is a comparatively objective 
device that provides real evidence of 
what occurs in the classroom as it 
occurs. It also enables the student 
teacher to analyze the events of the 
class period before appearing for the 
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conference set for the evaluation of 
the lesson taught. 

The supervisor uses the notebook 
while she is observing the class. At 
all other times it is in the possession 
of the student teacher. She knows 
that she will see everything that is 
written in it. That knowledge permits 
her to feel unconcerned about what 
the supervisor is writing as she ob- 
serves the class procedure. 

The supervisor makes sure that her 
comments are of such nature that they 
provide a basis for the analysis of the 
lesson during the conference. The com- 
ments must not be judgments but should 





A Sample Page from a Cooperative Notebook 


Ninth Grade Unit: Let’s make a garment for spring 





SUPERVISOR 


STUDENT “TEACHER 





February 10: 
What did your praising Carol for bring 
ing in the tracing wheel and dress 


maker’s carbon do for her? 


What evidences of desirable learning do | 


the contributions of the 


as you were demonstrating laying 


you have in 


girls 


out a dress pattern? 


Pat has been finding it difficult to settle 
work week. She 


concern over her 


exhibits 
father’s 


down to this 
considerable 
being out of a job. 

Phe majority of the class was intensely 


interested in the demonstration. Mary 


was more anxious to get her material 
shrunk than to watch the demonstra- 
tion. 


Louise asked Lois to be her partner for 


activities in the clothing class. Lois 
merely shrugged and looked away. 
Louise became sullen and no longer 


appeared interested in what was going 
on. 


Even though Dorothy was anxious to 
lay out her pattern, you led her nicely 
to get her material grain perfect first. 


What may have motivated her to re- 
strain her impatience to “get going” and 


pay attention to making her material 
grain perfect? 


SOO GFE FRPP rrrwrs 
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Generalizations: 

Pointing out commendable qualities in 
the individual helps her to achieve a 
feeling of adequacy. 


Transfer of 
the degree of relationship between the 
situation in which the learning 
taken place and the one in which it is 


learning is influenced by 
has 


to be used. 


The child’s life outside of the classroom 
affects her life in the classroom. 

Freedom from fear and anxiety is a 
basic personality need. 

Learning should develop 
from the felt needs of the group. Learn- 
is a felt 


experiences 


ing takes place best when there 
need for it. 


The urge for social approval is great. 
Adolescents exhibit a desire for 


the approval of the peer group. 


great 


The desire for approval is a strong mo- 
tivating force. 
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By Ellen F. Nelson 


Chairman, Home Economics Department 
Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


be statements or questions that will 
stimulate the student teacher to think 
critically. They should be based on 
sound educational principles and, as far 
as possible, should build on_ the 
strength of the student teacher. The 
emphasis is placed on pupil growth and 
social behavior. To meet the student 
teacher’s basic personality needs of rec- 
ognition and achievement the first and 
last comments should be complimentary 
in nature, 

The student teacher uses the questions 
and comments as the basis for planning 
for the conference. She analyzes the 
evidence of her strengths and weak- 
nesses and considers possible solutions 
for the weaknesses. She then writes 
statements opposite the supervisor’s com- 
ments. They should meet the standards 
of good generalizations; that is, they 
should be applicable in several situa- 
tions and be true. They may show 
either cause and effect relationships or 
may indicate a summary of relationships. 
They should give evidence of critical 
thinking, and, as the teaching experience 
progresses, should indicate increasing 
understanding of pupil behavior and of 
conditions that are favorable to desir- 
able learning. 

The cooperative notebook technique 
has several advantages for both the 
supervisor and the student teacher. 

1, It permits significant things to be 
put down as they occur. They then 
provide the bases for conferences. 

2. It forces the supervisor to remain 
alert to what is going on in the class- 
room. 

3. It can be used to guide the stu- 
dent teacher into new learning experi- 
ences. 

4. It stimulates the student teacher to 
do critical thinking concerning her 
teaching. 

5. It provides opportunity for the 
student teacher to see the relationship 
of the theory she has learned in educa- 
tion courses to actual teaching  situa- 
tions. 

6. It can be used to evaluate the stu- 
dent teacher’s increasing understanding 
of pupil behavior and favorable condi- 
tions for learning. 
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COURSE in family living cannot 

be taught from textbooks. The 

teacher must experiment to find 
techniques and projects which will give 
the greatest benefits to all students. Here 
are teaching methods suggested from ex- 
perience with the Edmonds class in fam- 
ily living. Since they were used with 
varying degrees of success, evaluations 
are given for each. 


Home Projects 


When well done, home projects are 
real learning experiences for students. 
Some of the projects carried on by the 
students were excellent and covered 
widely varied aspects of home and 
family life. 

1. Planning homes 

There was great interest in this type 
of project which is a good choice for 
students who do not cover the subject 
in any other class. 

2. Improving personality 

a. Weight reduction 
planning, of course) 

b. Learning not to bite fingernails 

c. Getting along better with school- 
mates or family 

d. Improving posture 

Recreation 
a. Giving parties 
b. Learning a musical instrument 
Home Management 
a. Learning easier and faster meth- 

ods of housekeeping 
b. Being an efficient “bachelor” 

c. Taking over household for a given 
time 
d. Planning, shopping for, cooking 
and serving meals on different in- 
come levels 
5. Related subjects 
Choosing _ silver, 


aw 


~ 


linens, china and 
elassware 
Field Trips 

In the evaluations which were made 
by the students, they wistfully wished 
that field trips were possible. They were 
interested in orphanages, in homes for 
delinquent or difficult boys and girls, 
in the police court, in the divorce court 
and the juvenile court and in institu- 
tions such as mental hospitals, prisons 
and homes for the feeble-minded. 

It is true that students will remember 
vividly trips they have taken long after 
the name of the teacher or facts from 
the book have been forgotten. To 
arouse interest, going on a field trip 
listed at the head of tech 


could be 
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niques. Unfortunately, as any teache1 
or administrator knows, there arise some 
difficulties: Time required away from 
school, transportation, parents’ permis- 
sions, what to do with classes the teache1 
will be missing. Added to these prob- 
lems are other difficulties: many places 
prefer groups of five or six. If there are 
sixty students, this means an almost im- 
possible number of trips for the teacher. 
Students work on Saturdays, so even if 
the teacher had no personal plans, the 
majority of them could not go. 


Speakers 

Outside speakers are stimulating and 
the more good speakers, the better. One 
word of caution: adults who are not ac 
customed to working with high school 
seniors often speak over their heads o1 
talk about things which the students 
cannot understand in terms of thei 
own experiences. Therefore the speakei 
cannot hold their interest. If the 
teacher can prepare both the students 
and the speaker by having the classes 
compile suggestions of the points they 
would like covered, it not only helps 
the speaker but the students know what 
to expect. 

Speakers for the Edmonds classes have 
included a from the 
Washington Society for Mental Hygiene, 
the director of the local bank, the wite 
of a member of the faculty, the medical 
social worker from the Child Health 
Center at the University of Washington, 


representative 





By Dorothy J. Fuller 


Assistant County Agent 
Spokane County, Washingtena 


There were lively discussions when par- 
ents, students and teachers got together 
during Dorothy Fuller’s family living 
course to talk about problems of in- 
terest to all of them. The picture above 
shows one such panel. Discussions of 
this type were one of the most pop- 
ular teaching techniques used by Miss 
Fuller during the required senior course. 
This month, in her second article, she 
evaluates the various teaching methods, 
devices and projects which she tried 
and suggests others which might have 
been used. In Part I, she told about 
subject matter covered by the course 


a lawyer and a university professor. 
We should have liked talks by a wel 
fare worker, a marriage counselor, a rep 
resentative of the State Patrol, an in 
surance expert, a SOc iology protessor and 
a panel of ministers to answer non-con 


troversial questions about religion 


Panel Discussions 
Both parents and teachers have been 
on panels and the students have asked 
that they be continued for a second 
session. Discussion subjects would need 
to be carefully chosen for the local situ 
ation I'wo occasions which were ex 


Continued on page 44 















Part V What is Home Economics Teaching? 


Culturally Unifying Operations 


-and Community Enriching Operations 


N HOME economics Classes teachers 

are faced with individuals having 

unique personalities. Differences in 
backgrounds of nationality, race, re- 
ligion, philosophy of life, economic and 
social status, home and other diver- 
gencies leave their impression on stu- 
dents. There is here a real challenge 
to provide opportunities for experiences 
in the home economics curriculum which 
will encourage greater unity through 
group interaction. Teachers must strive 
to carry on operations which may have 
this effect. 

Eliciting self expression is an opera- 
tion which may result in greater cul- 
tural unity. In a permissive atmosphere 
students will feel free to express their 
sense of values and attitudes. The Jew- 
ish girl, for example, should feel free 
to talk about family relations as her re- 
ligion interprets it, or the students with 
an Italian background should feel free 
to contribute ideas about foods which 
specialty of this nationality. 
Deeper than this, students should feel 
free to discuss and to examine their 
prejudices, their worries, if they belong 


are a 


to a minority group, or other concerns 
may arise out of their back- 
grounds. 


which 


An operation involving the formula- 
tion of propositions concerning pre} 
udices is helpful in unifying the cul 
ture. Statements of mere like or dislike 
lack the vital evidence of proof. But by 
examining statements such as, ‘Scots are 


stingy,” “Ihe Chinese aren’t as bright 
as Americans,’’ “Jews cheat,” or 
“Negroes are lazy,” students can be 


helped to see that such statements need 
factual evidence to support them. Many 
students are startled to find that they 
have harbored prejudices which have 
truth. Furthermore, they 


may learn that it is risky to make gen 


no basis in 


eralizations regarding persons of any 
nationality or race. 
Many of the beliefs held by home eco- 


nomics students are deep-seated. And 
these beliefs often reflect the unique 
background of the individual. An ex- 
amination of such beliefs as, ‘Every 


“Educa 
because 


family should own its home,” 
tion is not important for girls 
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By Louis Raths and Henrietta Fleck 


most of them marry,” “A bride should 
always be dressed in white,” might prove 
revealing. A study may be made of the 
consistency of these beliefs, the facts, 
pro and con, and possible consequences 
of holding such beliefs. Examining the 
probable validity of such statements can 
lead to a more sympathetic understand- 
ing and attitude among students. 

An examination of these differences 
in beliefs and values may lead to a clear- 
er and broader understanding between 
students and teachers. In a preparation- 
for-marriage unit, students may discuss 
and examine the wedding ceremonies 
which solemnize the marriage of a 
Quaker, an Amish, a Catholic and a 
Baptist. Likewise, the modes of living 
in a small town, in a city apartment or 
on a farm may be compared. Ideas con- 
cerning the different methods of cele- 
brating holidays may be exchanged. 

Sometimes these differences are con- 
troversial and a home economics teacher 
and her students may be expected to 
find out when the differences appear to 
be important and when they have little 
or no effect in solving problems. Above 
all, the freedom of belief or values 
should contribute to the unification of 
the culture. 

The recognition of present day lib- 
erties in this country concerning an in- 
dividual’s beliefs, values and actions is 
an important teaching operation. The 
very process of sharing, of examining 
differences, of presenting ideas, feelings 
and values is an integral part of our 
culture. A greater degree of cultural 
unity may be expected from the con- 
scious participation in freedom’s values. 


Enriching Community Living 

If a home teacher inter- 
prets the enrichment of community liv- 
ing as one of the aspects of her teach- 
ing particularly as it relates to families, 
she will carry forward operations which 
will help to solve community problems. 

An important operation involves the 
choice of community problems on which 


economics 








to work. The teacher will wish to be- 
come familiar with her community and 
will encourage students to become in- 
formed with her. From this background 
of knowledge should emerge lists of 
problems worthy of discussion and ac- 
tion. The teacher should be particu- 
larly alert to the problems which stu- 
dents formulate. 

The contrast of desires and require- 
ments in community enrichment is vital 
to the process. Operations which dis- 
tinguish between what we would like 
to have happen in a probable situation 
on the one hand, and what is required 
to solve it on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely important. The requirements of 
every proposal should be examined from 
the standpoint of what is pertinent and 
what is irrelevant. 

Sometimes the values of an individual 
color the solution of a problem. Con- 
sequently, conflicts may arise. A teacher 
can point out in these situations, the im- 
possibility of unanimously approved so- 
lutions. Dedication to the idea of living 
and working together on problems for 
the common good, in an atmosphere of 
freedom, is implied. 

Planning is another important oper- 
ation. Defining the problem, delimiting 
it, getting purposes clearly understood, 
projecting solutions, anticipating diff- 
culties, recognizing available and needed 
resources, collecting pertinent, valuable 
and reliable data, deciding upon one or 
more courses of action, proposing plans 
for the beginning, and further carrying 
on of efforts are all involved. This may 
be related to a community recreation 
project, a study of food sanitation in 
community eating houses, or an exam- 
ination of community laws related to 
homes and families. 

Planning can have little value until 
action is associated with it. Many times 
students only talk about problems. 
They are not given a chance to work 
on them. The plan for solving a prob- 
lem must be tested in action. The prob- 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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” s HIS is the fifth pattern in our planned wardrobe series. To date, the wardrobe consists 
. of a jumper, a suit with its jacket designed to double as a topper, an all-purpose coat and 
i a formal evening gown. This month two patterns are combined to make an outfit that 
; goes anywhere—from school to semi-formal dance. The dress is McCall 7951, view C and the 
d & bolero jacket is McCali 7970, view A. Where it goes depends upon the material from which 
e He it is made. Using black velveteen with the skirt cut long and a bright satin waist ribbon puts it 
r FF in the extra special date class. This same black velveteen dress combined with a Peter Pan col- 
s @ lared blouse becomes a demure school frock. Another idea is to use sheer wool with silk or 
s F rayon of contrasting color; for example, bright orange faille with a soft, gray-beige wool 
y jacket. A perfect-summer frock could be made of combed cotton in dark green or rich 
‘ purple with a bright yellow ribbon and a cluster of yellow fiowers. In fact, we predict that 
girls who use this simple but versatile pattern in class will plan to make more dresses from 
. it at home. McCall pattern 7951 comes in junior miss sizes and 7970 in misses sizes. 
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Clothing, Textiles and Good Grooming 
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Healthy Eyes 


NYONE can have lovelier looking eyes with a whisk 
of the mascara brush or a kiss of eye shadow, but 
true eye beauty really begins with eye health. The 
importance of good eyesight has increased as civiliza- 
tion has grown more complex. About eighty-five per 
cent of our learning is done through the eyes. The 
ability to read is almost essential to survival today. 
Moving pictures and, lately, television are populai 





For Health 


1. Do not read lying on the floor. The chances of 
good lighting are small and the damage in eve strain 
is enormous. 


2. Do not read in bed. 


3. Visit an eye specialist at the first sign of trouble. 
It may be only strain but there is a chance glasses are 
needed and delay may mean permanent injury. 


4. Do not rub your eyes. When they itch or tear, 
gently brush them with soft tissue. 


5. Rest your eyes during the day. Just let everything 
fall away and for a few minutes shut out the world. It 
can be done in the midst of a crowd and it is mentally 
as well as physically relaxing. 


6. Use an eye bath. Bathing the eyes is a good habit 
and keeps them cloudless. 


7. Take fifteen minutes every once in a while to lie 
down with cool pads of eye lotion or witch hazel on 
your eyes. This is refreshing and makes eyes look like 
they had been treated to eight hours sleep. 


8. Have correct 


steady light without glare. 


lighting for all work—a_ sufficient, 
The intensity will vary 
according to the job being done. Close work requires 
light. Do not read in the twilight or on 


moving trains. 


stronge) 


Beautiful Eyes Are 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


forms of entertainment and require constant eye move- 
ments. Our activities require good vision, but at the 
same time put extra strain on these delicate organs. 
And since, even the Machine Age cannot destroy the 
traditional importance of eyes as “windows of the soul,” 
we want to keep them beautiful as well as efficient. 
Below are a few suggestions for making eyes both 
lovelier and healthier. 





For Beauty 
1. Use an eye cream before lines appear. The skin 
around the eyes is very delicate and needs great care. 
The bone structure falls away there and the skin 
Misses its support. Do not rub in eye cream; pat it on. 


2. Powder lashes before applying mascara. This helps 
the color adhere to the lashes more quickly and makes 
the lashes seem thick and more lustrous. 


3. If eyes are colorless and lifeless looking, shadow will 
add pigment. A fine line pencilled to outline the 
bottom lashes will give the eyes any shape desired. If 
they are round, they can be made long and narrow 
and vice versa. 


1. Put a smile in your eyes. So many people smile with 
their lips while their eyes look like a storm. All the 
make-up and care in the world will not compensate 
for an expression that repels. 


5. If eyes are wide apart, use subtle tones of shadow 
close to the nose. If they are too close together, use 
shadow but spread it from the center to the outer end 
of the eye line. 


6. Shadow can be used for daytime but it should never 
be placed higher than the ball of the eye. Eye cream 
can also be used during the day as an unpigmented eye 
shadow. This is an excellent way to correct, protect 
and beautify in one pplication. 
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Are Your Sewing Classes Effective? 


NE of the basic needs of the home 

is clothing for the family. How 

best to supply these clothing needs 
is a problem of homemakers every- 
where. While much clothing is now 
bought ready-made, there is still the 
need for the average homemaker to 
stretch her clothing dollar by knowing 
how to sew neatly and quickly and to 
turn out clothes of good style and fit. 
Grandmother was obliged to sew a great 
deal. Mother sewed less, perhaps be- 
cause of capable help from Grand- 
mother. Daughter is interested in learn- 
ing to sew, possibly to satisfy a creative 
urge which costs little to realize. 

The results of a study made at the 
State College of Washington may help 
to indicate the direction that home- 
making education should take in our 
high school clothing program. ‘The 
study was concerned with clothing prac- 
tices and interests of 213 farm home- 
makers and was a phase of a larger 
family study done in cooperation with 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

In order to study evidences of in- 
terest in clothing, these selected farm 
families were asked to answer questions 
about: 

1. Practices followed by homemakers 


Homemakers want to sew= 


high school is the place to 


learn clothing construction 


By Martha P=strack Jones 


Home Economics Teache 


Olympia High School, Wasni 


in sewing for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and in making over garments. 

2. Conveniences for clothing care they 
had and used. 

3. Their and 
for adult education classes in clothing, 
interior decoration and art. 

The results of this study were brief- 
A large percentage of 


desires opportunities 


ly as follows: 
these farm homemakers indicated that 
they did sew for themselves and their 
children and that also they made over 
garments. Economic level made little 
difference except that who 
termed their incomes very inadequate 
over garments much less than 

This may have been because 


women 


made 
others. 





Mothers who come to school for Christmas or Easter teas are always interested 
in seeing the clothing projects their daughters have completed. These garments 
are displayed on simple stands made with the help of the manual training shop. 
Corridor show cases provide another means of displaying the finished garments 
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women in this category had less wear- 
ing apparel and that of a poorer qual- 
ity. 

Conveniences for clothing care, as 
evidenced by the ownership of certain 
equipment, showed that about 93 per 
cent of the women had washing ma 
chines and irons, while 55 per cent had 
electric sewing machines. ‘Treadle ma- 
chines brought the percentage to 93 
per cent according to another phase of 
this study. 

The homemaker 
classes above all the seventeen courses 
which were listed in the questionnaire. 
There were more clothing classes avail- 
able than classes in interior decoration 
or art, but not nearly so many as were 
desired. 

The fact that homemakers of all eco- 
nomic thought clothing con- 
struction so important seems to justify 
the teaching of considerable sewing in 
high school homemaking ‘courses. 

The Guide for Planning in Vocational 
Homemaking Education for the State 
of Washington recommends instruction 
in textiles and personal clothing prob- 
lems. It suggests that about one-fourth 
of a year be devoted to instruction in 
sewing. What can be done to improve 
our clothing classes so that this large 
block of time will be filled with in- 
teresting and profitable learning experi- 


desired clothing 


classes 


ences? 

Teachers of clothing feel that chil 
dren sew with enthusiasm on 
fabric they have themselves chosen. As 


more 


one girl said last spring, “I like to 
work on my skirt. I think this cloth 
is just beautiful.” Participation in se 
lecting her own clothes offers the child 
opportunity for learning to make de- 
cisions and to live with decisions once 
they are made. 

(Continued on next page) 












(Continued from preceding page) 

The class project in clothing con- 
struction should vary with the grade, 
age and experience of the pupil. The 
garment is usually decided upon with 
parent, student and teacher cooperat- 
ing. Sometimes a mother telephones 
the teacher in exasperation because her 
daughter is hard to satisfy as to fabric 
in these days of high prices. Says 
mother, “I have a lovely print lying 
here, but will Janie use it? No! She 
has such definite ideas about how she 
wants her clothes to look!” 

In beginning the clothing problem, 
pattern alteration, cutting, basting, fit- 
ting, sewing and pressing processes must 
be stressed. Mimeographed sheets of 
directions are a help. As educators say, 
“Certain pitfalls must be avoided.” Pat- 
terns must be carefully altered to fit. 
Allowances must be made for the fact 
that children grow rapidly and _ their 
figures change during their early teens. 
Problems of clothing construction and 
alteration are often combined in these 
classes with such fundamentals as cut- 
ting the garments on the grain of the 
fabric and matching the fabric designs. 

Children dislike basting. The later 
model sewing machine with the hinged 
presserfoot sews right over pins (placed 
at right angles) so that basting on many 
long straight seams can be avoided. _ 

Learning to use the sewing machine 
is quite an achievement for some begin- 
ners. One mother told how her sev- 
enth grade daughter kept the family in 
stitches at dinner one night relating 
how she struggled one whole period 
with the intricacies of threading the 
machine. Afterwards the daughter was 
proud of the place mat and apron she 
made and used the next semester in 
foods class. The mother said, “Nothing 
will do now but that we must buy 
Nancy a sewing machine.” ; 

Clothing laboratories should — be 
brought up to date just as the foods 


laboratories have been. At least one 
sewing machine for every tvo girls 
should be the minimum; better still 


would be 
girl. 

Other features of a good clothing 
laboratory include smaller sewing tables 
for two or four girls rather than those 
for six or eight, plenty of full-length 
mirrors, fitting rooms with adequate 
lighting and ample closet space fitted 
with clothes rods and coat hangers on 
which to hang partly finished garments, 
so as to avoid the excessive wrinkles 
which come with folding garments into 
boxes or drawers. 

When the garments are completed 
a display or style show gives the proper 
climax to the unit’s work. In our high 
school there is a showcase on either 
side of the door in the entrance hall. 
During clothing construction time a 


a sewing machine for each 
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dress, suit or coat is on display in each 
showcase for a day or two at a time 
with a card showing the name of the 
girl and her class. Girls enjoy this 
recognition of work well done. Some- 
times accessories are shown with the 
garment. 

When mothers assemble at school for 
their Christmas and Easter teas, they 
enjoy seeing clothing displays. Clothes 
look rather limp and unattractive when 
hung on hangers, tacked up on walls 
or laid on tables. Some years ago we 
built simple racks of three heights at 
our school. This was done with the 
friendly cooperation of the school board 
secretary in furnishing material, and the 
help of the manual training shop. A 
square for a stand, a stick for the center 
and a crosspiece about the width of 
one’s shoulder, and presto, there is a 
clothes stand! When padded with a 
bit of tissue paper, the blouse, coat, 
suit or dress shows off to good advan- 
tage. 

An arrangement of clothing on the 
long cafeteria tables placed against 
walls, with proper attention given by a 
committee of girls to harmony of color, 
texture and kinds of garments brings 
notes of thanks from girls’ club chair- 
men such as, “Your exquisite arrange- 


Jewelry from 


LEVER accessory tricks to brighten 

costumes appeal to all high school 
girls. When the tricks are scatter pins 
that cost two cents or less apiece to 
make, they can quickly become a fad 
in almost any school. 

These easy-to-make pins can_ take 
many shapes — initials, books, lamp 
shades, flowers or bows, to name only 
a few. Here is an opportunity to have 
students apply principles of design and 
color as well as add a trim touch to 
their wardrobes. 

The directions below are from Fanny 
D. Horn of South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. “These pins are going over 
big with my students,” Miss Horn 
writes. “They make a simple, inex- 


pensive project after the term dress, 


ment of the clothing displays were great- 
ly appreciated.” The Dean of Girls 
is likely to remark, “Such displays make 
for good public relations.” ~* 
The students always like to partici- 
pate in style shows. Last year there 
was a request from the parent-teacher 
group to have the eighth grade girls 
model their garments during the tea 
hour. The girls planned the show in 
the form of a simple skit. As each girl 
was introduced and proceeded among 
the tables, a jingle which applied to 
her was recited—jingles something like 
these: 
Judy didn’t put her zipper in 
According to the rule— 

That is, according to the rule 
Of our dear Lincoln school. 

One day her teacher ripped it out 
Helped her put it in again. 

Doesn't Judy’s skirt look lovely? 

She’s forgotten all her pain. 

The last model, a demure little blond 
girl, emerged from the rear door wear- 
ing a red and white striped nightgown 
with white eyelet frills at neck, sleeves 
and bottom. Red scuffs were on her 
feet. She carried a lighted candle in 
an old fashioned candlestick. Behind 
her came the line of girls who had 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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coat or blouse is finished and are also 
a welcome gift suggestion.” 


Seatter Pins 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 

Scraps of hat felt or felt by the yard 

Mercerized embroidery thread (six 
strand) 

Size 00 safety pins 

Mercerized sewing thread to match 
felt 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING: 

1. Draw original pattern on paper. 

2. Cut felt according to pattern. 

3. Embroider with cross stitch or 
blanket stitch, using three strands of 
thread, or decorate as your imagination 
suggests. 

4. Sew safety pins to hack of felt. 





Cross stitch and tack 








Crush in center 





Sew safety pin 
to back 
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All photos courtesy Society of American Florists 
The fast growing nephthytis is a pop- 
ular indoor plant. Easily cared for, 
it needs only a little water, indirect 


sunlight and an_ occasional washing 


HEN the Christmas tree has been 
taken down and all the Christmas 
greens swept away, a room may be 
fresh and clean, but it has a_ bleak, 
denuded look. This is the time when 
a small investment in potted plants 


pays the best dividends, either in school, 


or home. 

Nearly every child has an urge to 
nurture something of his own. In 
homes where a personal pet is out of 
the question, a personal plant may be 
welcome, and if the young person has 
learned at school how to care for such 
a “pet,” he may have the beauty, sat- 
isfaction and prestige that come from 
successful culture. Meanwhile, the 
plant decorated schoolroom takes on an 
air of gracious living. 

Plants should fit into the decorative 
scheme of the room in which they are 
placed and never be in the way of 
proper activities. For decorative effect, 
each plant should have plenty of space 
and a suitable background. Let the 
plants stand singly or, if small, in a 
limited group. Otherwise, the effect will 
be like that of wearing many beautiful 
rings together. Each detracts from the 
beauty of the others. 

Each plant should be clean, healthy 
and vigorous. Sickly plants, like sick 
animals, are depressing. There may be 
a place to nurse them back to health, 
but it should not be a classroom or a 
living room. Trim away all dying leaves 
and flowers, keep the — conitainers 





Decorating with 


washed and neat, and avoid spilling 
water on furniture. 

In selecting plants, the color scheme 
of the room in which they are to be 
placed should be considered. One feels 
that green foliage plants are safe any- 
where, yet a room which is already pre- 
dominantly green, as in walls or rug, 
definitely calls for a flowering plant or 
one with variegated foliage. Green 
plants are excellent in rooms which con- 
tain a great deal of red or yellow. 

Blue or gray backgrounds, like green, 
need color for contrast. Pink and crim- 
son flowers are especially good, unless 
they quarrel with other decorations in 
the room. However, these shades should 
in a rust-colored environ- 
ment. Rust calls for yellows and 
oranges in all their beautiful varia- 
tions in the flower world. 

A second major consideration is to 
choose a plant whose lighting require- 
ments coincide with the area where it 
will be placed. Nearly all flowering 
plants require some sunlight, but few 
need sun all day. However, in winter 
there is little danger of their receiving 
too much sunlight. A south window 
is favorable for flowering rose, geran- 
ium, primrose or cyclamen. The prim- 
rose or cyclamen will thrive equally 
well in east or west light, as will an 
Otahiti orange, Jerusalem cherry, azalea 
or almost any foliage plant. 

A few plants grow well in north light 
or in a spot a little removed from 
windows where there is no direct sun- 
light. These are chiefly foliage plants 
such as ivy, fern, pandanus, palm and 
sanseveria (snake-plant). Rex type be 
gonias, which have beautiful foliage as 
well as lovely waxy flowers, will also 
thrive in north light. Remember that 
no green plant can live long in a really 
dark corner. If such a spot needs 


be avoided 


Potted Plants 


By Grace Y. Bowen 





brightening, use cut flowers or give the 
plant frequent sunnings. 

Several pests threaten potted plants 
and are the bane of the greenhouse as 
well as the home. When bringing home 
a new plant, even if it looks healthy, 
it is wise to isolate it from established 
residents for a week or two until one 
is sure it is pest-free. Certain plants 
like Jerusalem cherry and patient Lucy 
are so frequently afflicted with white 
fly that the novice is advised to start 
with something else. Indoor use of in- 
(Continued on page 42) 


Washing leaves is important in caring 
Florists 
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These illustrations of some of the basic requirements of 
good room arrangement are taken from the teacher’s book- 
let which accompanies the new sound slidefilm produced 
by the National Retail Furniture Association. The film 
shows how the rules of good design can be applied to 
make a room arrangement that will at the same time be 
attractive and colorful and meet the needs of the family 
group. Also illustrated are ways of handling difficult 
problems such as radiators, poor window placement ete. 
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Basic Rules 


Fundamentals of Good Design 


HE basic rules for room arrangement closely follow 

the fundamentals of good design: balance, propor- 

tion, contrast and unity. If these principles plus 
the needs of the people who are to use the rooms are 
taken into consideration, the result should be both at- 
tractive and livable. 

A new sound slidefilm, Room Arrangement, teaches 
these rules by showing how a young, married couple 
apply them in planning the arrangement of their one- 
room apartment. Joan and Bill Young start with a 
room that is too long and narrow and has an extremely 
high ceiling. At one end are two tall, narrow win- 
dows. After the first excitement of moving has passed, 
Joan begins to think she would have an easier time 
furnishing a barn. But, after learning the basic rules 
outlined in this article, she is able to make an attrac- 
tive, convenient home from her one-room apartment. 


First Considerziions 


The first and most impertant point to consider in ar- 
ranging any room is the purpose which the room will 
serve. Often even in a spacious house, several of the 
living and working areas are used for more than one 
purpose. Separate places for living, sleeping, cooking, 
eating, studying and sewing are no longer found in to- 
day’s compact quarters. Multiply family activities, in- 
cluding recreation and hobbies, must be considered. 

The choice of furnishings for such multipurpose 
rooms is important. In their one-room apartment, the 
Youngs solve their sleeping problem by using an at- 
tractive sofa bed. ‘Two modern chests serve as end 
tables for the sofa and provide drawer space. Equally 
important is the arrangement of those furnishings. 
Areas within a room must be set aside and yet not com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the room. The dining 
table and chairs are placed on one wall, but the chairs 
are easily available to increase the seating capacity of 
the major conversational group around the coffee table. 
The desk or study area is on the opposite side of the 
room from the sofa so that, if need be, someone can 
work at the desk without too much interference from 
conversation on the sofa. 

Before any home decorator can achieve the kind of 
room she wants, she will need to know something about 
the fundamentals of good design. Only by conform- 
ing to the following principles as closely as possible 
can she arrive at a pleasing three-dimensional picture. 
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Balance: Equalization of weight or emphasis, either 
in furnishings or color or both to give a sense of equi- 
librium. Heavy pieces of furniture and dominant col- 
ors must be distributed so that one section of the room 
does not outweigh the others. Individual groupings 
of furniture must also be balanced within themselves. 
Balance may be formal—two identical items balancing 
each other or informal—two masses of similar weight 
balancing each other. 


Proportion: The consistent relation of dimensions 
within the room itself, between furnishings, between 
the room and its furnishings. ‘To illustrate, big bulky 
furniture and big patterns belong in a large room— 
small delicate furniture and patterns in small rooms. 

Even the most careful selection of furniture may not 
entirely solve the problem of proportions. Few homes 
have perfectly shaped rooms and often there does not 
seem to be enough space for all the necessary furnish- 
ings. Faulty room proportions can be improved by 
skillful use of color and well-planned furniture ar- 
rangement. A low ceiling painted a light color to con- 
trast with darker walls will seem higher. Light colors 
on the sides of a narrow room will make it appear 
wider. Woodwork painted the same color as the walls 





The stars of the slidefilm, Joan and Bill Young, have 
found a one-room unit. It is large enough for their 
needs but too long and narrow and has an extremely high 
ceiling. At one end are two tall, narrow windows. After 
learning the rules of good arrangement, the young couple 
are able to achieve a pleasing and comfortable room 
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By Anne Saxen 


will help to make badly placed doors and windows less 
noticeable. A long room will seem better proportioned 
if heavy furniture is placed at the ends. 

Contrast: The achievement of eye interest by the 
use of variety in shape, size, color and texture. ‘The 
use of nubbly fabrics in contrast to smooth wood sur- 
faces, complementary colors as accents, the combination 
of curved and straight lines, all provide good contrast. 

Too much contrast or too great a contrast is gen 
erally considered bad taste. ‘Too many colors or pat- 
terns are distracting to the eye. A combination of en 
tirely dissimilar periods does not look well. For ex- 
ample, an overly-ornate Victorian chair is out of place 
in a completely modern room, although it might not 
be in an 18th Century room. Simply-styled Chinese 
Chippendale blends well with modern but would be a 
jarring note in an American Colonial setting because 
of its Chinese influence. Vivid colors used for contrast 
should be kept small in area so they do not overbal 
ance the basic color scheme. 

Unity: The effect of oneness which is created by 
proper application of the principles of balance, pro 
portion and contrast. ‘There should be one dominant 
theme or keynote in the color scheme in the choice of 
furnishings. The eye should be able to travel around 





Joan found that draperies hung from wall to wall and 
emphasis on horizontal lines in the valence and bookcases 
made the room appear wider and less tall, Wall to wall 
carpeting helped give a feeling of spaciousness. Joan 
also found that grouping the furniture to maintain direct 
traffic lanes made the one-room unit more convenient 









a room without coming to an abrupt stop because one 
particular item is out of balance, badly proportioned or 
too striking. 


Basic Rules of Room Arrangement 


In addition to these artistic principles of good de- 
sign, there are four basic rules for room arrangement 
which help a room fill its practical functions. 

1. Always maintain traffic lanes: People must be 
able to come and go in rooms with ease and comfort. 
Trafhc lanes, although not necessarily beelines, must be 
as clear cut and direct as possible. ‘There should be 
no projecting pieces of furniture in any traffic lane 
which is used frequently. For example, Joan Young, 
in the film, found that she could group her furniture 
to have a direct route from the entrance of the apart- 
ment to the kitchenette or to any part of the room. In 
an average family, the most frequent trips take place 
between the following points: 

a) Kitchen and living room 

b) Dining and living rooms 

c) Bedroom and bath 

d) Kitchen and living room 

e) Kitchen and bedroom 

f) Kitchen and front entrance 

Movement from room to room is naturally restricted 
by the plan of the house or apartment which cannot be 
changed without reconstruction. But movement with- 
in each room may and should be charted before the 
furniture is put in place. 

2. Develop conversational groups: Chairs and 
sofas should be placed in groups so that people can 
talk to each other easily and without interruption. 
Every grouping should have some sort of table within 
easy reach—a place to put ash trays, books, sewing box 
or glasses. A sofa, coffee table and occasional chair 
make a good conversational group. Guests move nat- 
urally into such a setting. A somewhat smaller group 
of two lounge chairs and an occasional table between 
could form the family’s own particular cozy corner. 


3. Plan for spaciousness: No matter how small 
the room, it can be given a feeling of spaciousness if 
the right furnishings are placed correctly. Building 
up the corners of a room with vertical lines or widen- 
ing a narrow wall with horizontal lines, as Joan and 
Bill in the film do by placing bookcases across the en- 
tire wall under their windows, will contribute to 


spaciousness. Mirrors and other see-through effects such 
as glass shelves or lattice wallpaper are good ways to 
increase the spaciousness of a small area. Most often, 
perhaps, the trouble lies in too many unnecessary and 
unrelated objects. Elimination of all but the abso- 
lutely necessary things and proper grouping of them, 
can make a small room look larger. 

4. Highlight centers of interest: Every room needs 
a focal point. It may be a seating arrangement around 
the fireplace, a dramatic window treatment or an im- 
portant piece of furniture such as a breakfront or tele- 
vision set. Whatever it is, the major center of interest 
should set the keynote for the entire room. Some rooms, 
particularly multipurpose rooms, may also have one or 
more minor centers of interest, but even in such cases, 
one arrangement is the most important. 


Accessories Are Important, Teo 


In arranging a room, the little things should not be 
overlooked. A good arrangement of basic furniture 
can be ruined by an overabundance of bric-a-brac, pic- 
tures and other decorative details. Only those acces- 
sories which have a purpose in the room should be 
used. The rest should be discarded mercilessly. Par- 
ticularly is this true in difficult rooms where architec- 
tural features need camouflage or soft-pedaling. The 
greater the simplicity of arrangement, the less notice- 
able will be such things as lack of wall space, bad win- 
dow placement or obtrusive radiators. 


How to Plan a Room 


These are the steps to follow in planning any room 
arrangement: 

1. Prepare a floor plan of the room. 

2. Make up a list of the furnishings which must go 
in. 

3. Work out simple solutions for any problems 
which present themselves. 

4. Chart the furniture arrangement on paper, being 
careful to observe the fundamentals of good design and 
the basic rules of arrangement. 

5. Move the furniture into place. View it critically 
from all angles. Change any unsatisfactory features. 

6. Try out the arrangement on family and friends. 
If they move instinctively into work and recreation 
areas, if they feel comfortable in the room, the arrange- 
ment is good. 








This article is based on Room Arrangement, a 
sound slidefilm in the National Retail Furniture 
Association’s “Furniture Films for Homemakers” 
series. Other films in the series are: 

Color Harmony—a simple explanation of how 
colors are derived and how they may be used in 
home decoration. 


Upholstery Fabrics—a description of the most 
popular types of upholstery fabrics with informa- 
tion on how to use them. 


Floor Coverings—a discussion of quality and style 
features of velvet, Wilton and Axminster carpets. 











Styles in Furniture — 18th Century English —a 
presentation of the four major 18th Century 
English styles—Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white and Sheraton. 

Furniture Construction—a comparison of outside 
and inside construction details in various price 
ranges. 

These slidefilms are available free to schools 
and clubs through members of the National Retail 
Furniture Association. For further information, 
consult your local furniture dealer. Or, write to the 
National Retail Furniture Association, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Recipe of the Month 








Spaghetti ’n Fishballs 


1 package (8 ounce) Dry breadcrumbs 
spaghetti, cooked 2 cans (8 ounce) tomato sauce 
2 cans prepared codfish cakes Grated Parmesan cheese 


Shape codfish mixture into small balls (one to one and one-half inches in 
diameter). Roll lightly in fine dry breadcrumbs and fry in hot deep fat until 
golden brown. Arrange cooked spaghetti on large platter. Place fish balls in 
center and pour hot tomato sauce over all. Sprinkle generously with Parmesan 
cheese. Approximate yield: 6 servings. 
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=A review of two popular hot beverages 





Photo courtesy Pan-American Coffee Bureau 


NCE a teacher asked a group of 
high school girls to her home. As 
she poured their favorite soft drink, 

she said, “I shall have a civilized bev- 

erage—coffee.” 

The girls laughed and enjoyed their 
refreshments. Being considered — too 
young for coffee or tea, they had no 
interest in them. 
a problem for 


This situation poses 
the teacher when les- 
these two “grown-up” bever- 
ages are in order. Since most of your 
students will undoubtedly drink them 
some day, it becomes necessary to mo- 


sons on 


tivate them to learn correct methods 
of preparation now. 
One clue to solving this may be 


found in the teacher’s statement about 
Both drinks are, indeed, Civi- 
lized They call to mind 
the elaborate tea drinking ceremonies 
of the Orient or the coffee houses of 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
England which were centers for litera- 
ture and politics. After a discussion 
of the traditions associated with these 
beverages it is easier to teach students 


coffee. 
beverages. 


to prepare tea and coffee as part of the 
refreshments for a social function. If 
it is not possible to invite special guests, 
a mock tea can be planned as a lesson 
in social behavior as well as beverage 
preparation. 

Another way to create interest in the 
beverage lesson is the experimental ap- 
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proach. Have students prepare the 
beverages by different methods and com- 
pare the flavors. It would be inter- 
esting to sample unusual teas and types 
of coffee not commonly served in the 
community. 


Coffee 


Americans like coffee. The per cap- 
ita Consumption averages twenty pounds 
per year—more than for citizens of any 
other country. Consequently, at this 
writing many people are alarmed by 
predictions that coffee prices, already 
rising, may reach as high as a dollar 
a pound by early 1950. This will mean 
making each pound last longer in many 
homes. Mothers will be appreciative 
if their daughters bring home precise 
directions for making every cup of the 
precious beverage taste its best. 


Buying Coffee 

The first question to decide in buy- 
ing coffee is what form shall be pur- 
chased. Some coffee lovers insist that 
no coffee equals that made from fresh- 
ly roasted, freshly ground coffee beans. 
Whole beans, ready to be 
ground at home, will keep fresh two 
weeks if stored in a tight package in a 
cool place. An expert can detect stale- 
ness in coffee ground at the time of 
purchase after four days. 

Vacuum packed coffee retains _ its 
freshness until the can is opened, but 
it, too, begins to seem stale after four 
days. Low temperatures are said to 
delay the process, which is why some 
authorities recommend refrigeration for 
ground coffee. 

Instant coffees were perfected during 
the war and have become widely pop- 
ular since then. ‘There are two kinds. 
Both are a pure coffee brew, concen- 
trated and dried, but carbohydrates 
have been added to some to arrest the 
original flavor. A novel variation is 
dried cream 
added. 


roasted 


coffee with powdered 

Coffee bags which resemble the pop- 
ular tea bags appear on the market 
intermittently. Last fall, at least two 
companies had vacuum packed coffee 
bags. 


And for frustrated coffee lovers who 


learn that their favorite beverage is 
not good for them, there are, of course, 
decaffeinated coffee and cereal type cof- 
fee alternates. Both types can be pur- 
chased in regular and instant form. 


A Good Cup of Coffee 

Good coffee means different things 
to different people. Brazilians prefer 
what Time Magazine calls a “spoon- 
curling version of demitasse.” A favor- 
ite story of one of my college food 
professors dealt with an elderly woman 
who liked her coffee boiled for several 
minutes; otherwise, she said, it tasted 
raw. 

In addition to the various methods of 
preparation, there are different roasts 
graded according to how dark they are: 
light, medium, dark and the Italian 
or French roast. Most Americans pre- 
fer a medium roast although West 
Coast residents like a lighter variety 
than people in the East. 

Despite all these variations in tastes, 
there is a common standard for good 
coffee. Here are some suggestions for 
coffee at its best: 


1. Choose a good coffee pot. There 





Photo courtesy General Foods 


Cafe au lait is made by pouring equal 
amounts of strong coffee and scalded 
milk into the’ cup 
In the United States coffee is usually 


served with sugar and milk or cream 


simultaneously. 
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are four main kinds: the drip pot, the 
percolator, the vacuum coffee maker 
and the old fashioned pot which makes 
“boiled” or steeped coffee. Some pots 
make better coffee than others. The 
National Coffee Association has award- 
ed its seal of approval to only eleven 
utensil manufacturers. Six of them 
make vacuum coffee makers; five, drip 
type pots. 

2. Buy a grind of coffee to fit the 
pot. For best results, the pot should 
be used to full capacity. It is recom- 
mended that a family have two pots— 
one of the right size for everyday use, 
a second large one for special 
casions, 

3. Freshly drawn cold water should 
be used. Water that has been pre- 
viously heated or drawn from the hot 
water faucet may impart an undesirable 
taste. Coffee grounds should never be 
reused. It is best to make only as much 
coffee as is needed. Reheated coffee 
is not coffee at its best. 

6. Careful measurements are just as 
important in preparing coffee as_ in 
making a cake. 

So that your students will make good 
coffee the first time, have them follow 
these directions from the National Cof.- 
fee Association: 

Drip Method: Preheat pot by scald- 
ing with hot water. Measure required 
amount of ground coffee (two table- 
spoons to three-fourths cup of water) 
into filter section. Measure required 
amount of fresh boiling water into up- 
per container, then cover. When drip- 
ping is completed, remove the upper 
section immediately. Stir brew and 
serve. Cloth filters should be washed 
in cold water immediately after using 
and kept in cold water until next used. 
Soap should never be used for washing 
filters. 

Glass Vacuum Method: Measure re- 
quired amount of fresh cold water into 
lower bowl; place on heat. Place filter 
in upper bowl and add coffee, but do 
not insert in lower bowl. (If the coffee 
maker has a vented stem, the pot may 
be completely assembled before placing 
on heat.) When water begins to boil 
actively, turn heat low. (If electricity 
is used, turn heat off.) , Insert upper 
bowl with slight twist to insure a tight 
seal. When the water has risen into 
the upper bowl, stir water and coffee 
thoroughly. (Some water will always 
remain in the lower bowl.) In one 
to three minutes, remove from heat. 
Time will depend on the grind used, 


Oc- 


since finer grinds take less time. When 


all coffee has been drawn into lower 
bowl, remove upper bowl. Serve at 
once. ‘Treat cloth filters as in drip 


method. 

Percolator Method: Measure required 
amount of fresh cold water into perco 
When 


lator and place on heat. wate! 
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boils, remove from heat and place cof- 
fee basket containing ground coffee in 
the percolator. Cover, return to heat 
and allow to percolate for six minutes. 
Remove basket and serve. 

Steeping Method: Preheat pot by 
scalding with hot water. Measure 
ground coffee into pot. Pour on meas- 
ured amount of freshly boiling water. 
Stir for at least half a minute. Let 
stand for five to ten minutes, depend- 
ing on strength desired or grind used. 
Pour grounds, through a 
strainer if 


coffee — off 
desired, and _ serve. 





Photo courtesy the Nestle Company 


ANUARY 23 through 29 has been 
proclaimed Hot Tea Week in recog- 
nition of this beverage as a winter- 


time drink. Six out of every” ten 
Americans over twelve years of age 
drink hot tea in winter. In fact, the 


‘Tea Bureau, Inc. estimates that there are 
five hundred cups of tea drunk in the 
United States the vear 
round, 


every second, 


New Tea Trends 
New developments have been taking 


place in the tea as well as in the cof- 
fee field. A modern convenience which 


we have had for some time is the 
familiar tea bag. More than two 
thirds of the American women who 


serve tea use these tea bags regularly. 
But there are other, newer develop 
ments, One instant 
Similar to instant 
products do away 
inconvenience of a 


is the teas. 


coffee, these new tea 


too. 


with even the slight 


tea bag. Saving 


even time is a sweetened tea 


syrup available in sixteen ounce bottles, 


more 


which eliminates possible wasted tea and 


undissolved) sugar. 


Kinds of Tea 


Most Americans who drink tea now 
adays prefer the black or fermented 
kind. Green teas, which are not fet 


mented and oolongs, which are semifet 








Photo courtesy Tea Bureau, Inc. 


Old and new methods of making tea are 
illustrated by these photographs. The 
standard method (above) is to pour 
boiling water over tea leaves. Instant 
tea (left) is made right in the cup by 
adding hot water to the powder. Even 


more popular are the familiar tea bags 


mented, are not as popular as_ they 
have been in the past. Any of these 
three kinds can be used to make the 


scented or flowered teas, of which jas- 
the 
these teas, the leaves are spread in 


mine is most familiar. To make 


alternating layers with the flowers and 


heated. The _ flowers sifted out 


afterward. 


are 


The various “pekoe” designations re 
the size of the 
their quality. “Pekoe” 
pekoe” to 


fer to leaves, not to 


refers to larget 
somewhat 


leaves, “orange 


smaller ones. Other grades are “broken 


orange “pekoe —souchong,”’ 


pekoe,” 


“fannings” and “dust.” 

The high quality of teas, that enter 
this country is maintained by a_ board 
of tea examiners who set the minimum 


shall 


value, 


standards below which teas not 


fall. 


it is judged on the basis of taste and 


Because tea has no food 


smell. An expert can tell by the smell 


almost exactly the part of the world 


where a tea was grown. 


Making Tea 


As might be expected,  diflerent 
people like their tea prepared in dif 
like a 
little more 
than colored water to us. In Australia 
black that it 
American 
that 
best use ot teas 


drink 


rent ways. Orientals brew so 


weak that it would seer like 


the tea is so strong and 


scarcely resembles an brew 


Lea experts many Ameri 


fail to 


say 
make 


they 


Cans 


virtues because it too weak 


They recommend five minutes steeping 
time instead of the usual one to three 
Concluded on page 43 

ue) 





How to Motivate Good Food Habits 


N HER speech to the American Home 
Economics Association in San Fran- 
cisco last June, Dr. Jennie I]. Rown- 

tree, director of home econoinics at the 
University of Washington, said: “Food 
is eaten for enjoyment, for emotional 
release, for social prestige. Food is re- 
fused because of unconscious emotions, 
for the pleasure of paining others and 
to show self-assertion.”’ 

In other Dr. Rowntree 
saying that food choices can be rooted 
in emotions. The truth of this state- 
ment is certainly borne out by the his- 
tory of the race as well as of the in- 
dividual. Food is a universal symbol of 
hospitality, an expression of good will. 
Feasting is a part of celebrating the 
world over. It Hcbrew tradition 
that when death occurs friends of the 
candy, sweet 


words, was 


is a 


bereaved 
wine and fruit as a way of saying that 
Joy 
and sorrow are by no means the only 
feelings expressed through food. Lenten 


bring gifts of 


life will not always be so bitter. 


fasting is an example of the way in 
to serve religious 
purposes. Because both as a and 
as individuals we have long used food 
as a channel for emotional expression, 


which diet is made 


race 


anyone who sets out to help another 
change his food habits may be dealing 
with outer manifestations of problems 
that underlie an entire personality struc 


ture. That is why dietary problems of- 
ten do not respond to advice. No mat- 
ter how wise, advice is usually intel- 


lectual, and deep-seated emotional] prob- 
lems seldom respond to a purely intel 
lectual approach. 

Of course, not all feeding problems 
are rooted in the emotions. Some peo- 
ple are merely misinformed about foods 
as our grandparents were when they 
considered tomatoes to be 
Many adults are habit-bound in relation 
They were never served kid 


poisonous. 


to food 
neys and brains when they were chil- 
dren so now they don’t like kidneys and 
brains—although they have never tasted 
them. Some food habits, such as Kosher 
practices, have deep cultural implica- 
tions 

So not al] food problems are emotion- 
ally caused—that is, not quite all. But 
it is safe to say that 95 per cent of all 
food problems that persist reflect emo- 
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By Helen P. Thomson 


Homemaking teachers have a unique 
oppo: ity to help students develop 
mature attitudes toward food. This 
article outlines ways of motivating good 
food habits in class. Last month, Mrs. 
Thomson discussed metheds of remedy- 
ing food problems through individual 
guidance and ego-building experiences 


tional difficulty rather than bad habits 
or cultura] patterns. 

What can a classroom teacher or 
lunchroom manager do to help students 
whose dietary practices are a problem? 
There are a number of techniques avail- 
able, some for group situations and 
others for offering help on an individual 
basis. The merit of these methods is 
that they are sound. Their limitation 
is that they will not work miracles over- 
night. 

Change in the individual is a matter 
of growth, and growth is usually a slow 
process that is achieved only with in- 
finite patience and understanding on the 
part of the therapist, whether he is a 
teacher or 2 psychiatrist. There are 
other methods that seem to work faster, 
but they only seem to work. Repres- 
sive methods, such as scolding and 
threats, result only in hidden problems, 
not in healthy emotional growth. 

It is well to keep in mind that, when 
helping people in trouble, it is not so 
much the handling of any one situation 
that counts, but one’s basic philosophy. 
Since not even the best trained psy- 
chiatrists in the world know all the an- 
swers with children, the teacher or nu- 
tritionist who helps just one student a 
semester to develop more mature food 
habits can feel that she has made an 
in valuable contribution to that stu- 
dent’s personality growth. 

Group handling of young people's 
problems, particularly adolescents, is an 
excellent method whenever feasible. 
The reason is that children find so 
much of their security in group life, in 
looking and acting like everyone else 
in their age group. This can be a tool 
to promote growth, since social pressure 
will influence children with only slight 


deviations to go along with whatever is 
the prevailing feeling in their group. 
A teacher can employ this pressure a 
bit by repeatedly making opportunities 
for pointing out the behavior and 
achievements of the majority of the 
group. 

This process should be done with the 
implication that the whole group has 
the desirable attitude under discussion. 
The idea is to help the recalcitrants 
feel unity with the others and it is 
wise to avoid any reference to their in- 
ferior performance whenever possible. 
Such procedure finds support in the 
psychiatric theory that in order to help 
anyone change it is imperative to keep 
the focus on his progress and not on 
his shortcomings. 

It is a recognized fact that the only 
way to begin to help anyone grow is 
to start at whatever level of develop- 
ment he has reached. It may be re- 
grettable that adolescents value glamor 
and fame and obvious success, but the 
fact remains that such is the case and 
it is through those interests that ado- 
lescents can be reached. 

One way to turn such interests to 
worth-while account is to help young 
people identify themselves with indi- 
viduals who can pass muster by ado- 
lescent standards but who have in ad- 
dition desirable attitudes toward food. 
Many prominent people, from Joe Louis 
to the late President Roosevelt, have 
said and written much about their in- 
terest in food. There are books such as 
The Best Cooks Are Men and Marjorie 
Rawlings’ extensive discussion of cook- 
ing in Cross Creek, with her comment 
that anyone may criticize her writing 
with impunity but not her cooking—the 
Pulitzer Prize notwithstanding. For his- 
torical background there are the de- 
scriptions of Balzac’s fabulous dinner 
parties. And wasn’t it Dr. Samuel John- 
son who said that he cou!d tell what was 
in a man’s head by his attitude toward 
what he put in his stomach? 

It is undeniable that such an ap- 
proach is time-consuming. However, the 
chances are that children with feeding 
problems have had them since their 
cradle days, so it’s no wonder they take 
time to unravel. In essence the unravel- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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New Year, a 
new calendar and a new set of 
resolutions, but still the same 

old appetites for the good things which 

come out of the kitchen! 

The New Year also ushers in cold 
weather sports like skating, skiing and 
hiking. Surely nothing works up such 
hearty appetites as do these active 
sports, so in the end it’s back home to 


ERE we are with a 


satisfy those “departments of the in- ’ 


terior.” All right then, how about a 
good chowder? It will prove popular 
with everyone and, best of all, can be 
made largely, if not entirely, beforehand 
and will need only reheating before 
serving. 

Chowder may have a base of fresh 
fish or shellfish, canned fish or vege- 
tables. We think of it as typically 
American. ActuaHy, the word chowder 
comes from the French chaudiere which 
just means a hot pot. Chowders prob- 
ably began as community meals, with 
each housewife contributing one in- 
gredient—the fish, milk, pork or crack- 
ers—to be simmered together in a com- 
mon pot. 

Our chowder probably originated in 
New England, the basic ingredient be- 
ing the fish and clams of that coastal 
area. In the middle west we now find 
the vegetable chowders of the farm 
lands. Both chowders are much alike 
in consistency, with ingredients neither 
strained nor pureed, but left in their 
own distinctive forms. Thicker than 
soup, thinner than stew seems a good 
way to describe the popular combina- 
tion. 

When one thinks of chowder one thinks 
first of all of clam chowder. Many and 
heated have been the arguments (par- 
ticularly between New Englanders and 
New Yorkers) as to whether the liquid 
used shall be milk or tomato. Far be 
it from us to take sides or to attempt 







A down east chowder from the National Fisheries Inst 


. 


itute 


to settle the controversy. Both types 
of chowder are good even though they 
are totally different in character. 

Like all soups and stews, chowders 
need gentle cooking and mellowing. 
Many cooks even insist that, particular- 
ly with the New York type in which 
tomato is used, the chowder should be 
cooked one day and eaten the next. Oc- 
casionally chowder is cooked in a Cas- 
serole in the oven, then served right 
from the dish in which it is prepared. 
Again, some cooks maintain that the 
basic ingredients—the vegetables, the 
fish or clams and even the split hard 
crackers—should be layered in the cook- 
ing pot. It isn’t a bad idea, though 
the ingredients blend very well even 
when combined in less orderly fashion. 

A word of caution about fish chow- 
ders. Watch the seasoning carefully for 
some fish are salty in themselves. Use 
black pepper, grinding it right into the 
chowder from a pepper mill if you can. 

There are few hard and fast rules 
in the making of a chowder. It is one 
dish in which a great deal is left to the 
discretion and imagination of the cook. 
One cook may cut the fish in large 
One of the 
ate con- 


pieces, another may dice it. 
best fish chowders we ever 
tained fish in pieces of fully a half 
pound each. It was a milk chowder, 
eaten on the New England coast to the 
accompaniment of the breaking At- 
lantic waves—a good memory that has 
lingered on and on. 

There is no need to worry about bal- 
ancing the menu when chowder is the 
main dish. Figure how many you ex- 
pect to serve generously, then just to 
be on the safe side allow for seconds 
all round. Make a simple salad and a 
party dessert and you are all set with a 
minimum of trouble. This is a fine 
way for the home economics girl to 
entertain lavishly, demonstrate her skill 


Chowder 






Chatter 





By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant en Foods 








and enjoy her guests without stretching 
the purse strings unduly. 


Manhattan Clam Chewder 


1g pound salt pork, diced 
cup minced onions 

small clove garlic, minced 
cup diced celery 

small green pepper, minced 
large potatoes, diced 

quart shucked clams 

cups boiling water 
teaspoons salt 

cups tomatoes, stewed, fresh or 
canned 

13 teaspoon thyme 

Dash of cayenne 

Pilot crackers 
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Fry pork in large saucepan until fat 
flows freely. Remove crisp scraps and in 
remaining fat cook onions, garlic, cel 
ery and green pepper three to four min- 


utes. Now add potatoes, clams (pr ked 
over and coarsely chopped), boiling 
water and salt. Cover closely and sim- 
mer thirty minutes. Add tomatoes, 


thyme and cayenne, and simmer at least 
half an hour longer. Serve in deep hot 
plates, pouring the chowder over the 


broken crackers. 


New England Clam Chowder 


1g pound salt pork, diced 

onions, diced 

3 cups diced raw potatoes 

Salt 

Pepper 

Water 

quart shucked clams 

quart scalded milk 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
Pilot crackers 


sie 
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Fry pork in large saucepan until crisp 
{dd onions and cook three minutes. Add 
potatoes, seasonings and water to cover 
and cook fifteen Add clams 
(picked over) with their liquor and con 
tinue cooking until potatoes are tender 
Combine with scalded milk and butter 


minutes. 


(Continued on next page) 












(Continued from preceding page) 
Break crackers in hot deep plates and 
pour the chowder over them. 


Clams are always in season, although 
many consider them at their best during 
the warmer months. The small hard- 
shelled clams such as Little Necks and 
Cherrystones are usually reserved for 
eating raw, while the soft-shelled and 
also the large hard-shelled ones are bet- 
ter adapted to cooking. (With hard 
clams the hard portions may be cooked 
first in water for twenty minutes to 
extract their goodness, then discarded 
after straining, leaving only the tender 
portion in the finished chowder.) On 
the Pacific coast the large razor clam is 
commonly used for chowders. Clams are 
sold either by the dozen or by the 
measure in their shells. When shucked 
(or shelled) they are sold by the pint 
or quart. 


Thick Clam Chowder 
en Casserole 


quart shucked clams 

cup finely minced onions 

clove garlic, very finely minced 
green pepper, finely minced 
diced tomatoes or 1 cup canned 
tomatoes 

14 pound salt pork, diced 

Salt 

teaspoon pepper 

cups sliced or diced raw potatoes 
cups boiling water 

Buttered crumbs 


—) 
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Pick over clams. Chop fine and drain, 
the Combine _ the 
onions, garlic, green pepper and toma- 
toes with half the pork. Fry remaining 
pork in a casserole until fat flows freely. 
Now arrange over it alternate layers of 
potatoes, clams and the seasoned vege 
table mixture. (The amount of. salt 
needed will depend on the saltiness of 
the clams.) Pour boiling water and re- 
served clam liquor over all, top with 
buttered crumbs, cover and bake in 
moderate oven, 350°F., about 45° min- 


reserving liquor. 


ules. 


Corn Chowder 


14 pound salt pork, diced 
onion, minced 

cups corn, cut from cob 
cups diced potatoes 
cups boiling water 
quart scalded milk 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoon butter or margarine 
teaspoon celery salt 

1/6 teaspoon pepper 

44 cup cracker crumbs 
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Fry pork until fat flows freely, v6 
move the crisp scraps and cook onion 
until light Add 


and summer 


in fat brown. corn, 
potato 
vegetables are tender. Add scalded milk 
and thicken with flour and butter on 
together. Simme) 
before 


water, and until 


margarine creamed 
five minutes, season and just 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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Nutrition High Lights 


EWS from several of the nutrition 

research Jaboratories in this country 
and in Great Britain shows a paralleled 
interest and emphasis on the inter- 
relationships existing in the body _ be- 
tween the indispensable amino acids 
and the vitamins 

As a result of this widespread interest 
some significant facts have recently been 
published from all laboratories concern- 
ing a new member of the B complex. 
This new vitamin is temporarily named 
B,: and is the most potent antianemic 
substance known. 

Research into the intermediary metab- 
olism between the amino acids and vita- 
min C may throw new light on the im- 
proper formation of collagen and inter- 
cellular substances when vitamin C_ is 
deficient in the diet. This may also pro- 
vide at least a theoretical explanation 
for the role of vitamin C in the devel- 
opment of rickets. 

Increased interest has also been shown 
in the ste of the transformation § of 
carotene to vitamin A in the body. 

By, the new antipernicious anemia 
vitamin: For the past twenty years re- 
search workers in nutrition laboratories 
have been searching for the special die- 
tary factory known to be present in 
liver and believed to be the only really 
effective substance in the control of per- 
nicious anemia. 

Not until 1948 was the factor, 
tentatively known as By, extracted from 
commercial liver extracts. As soon as it 
was isolated its chemical nature as well 
as its biological and clinical value could 
be determined. Chemically, By: is a 
crystalline, red, heat-stable cobalt com- 
plex, three molecules of 
phosphorus and some nitrogen. Both 
experimentally and in clinical use this 
new substance has proved to be the 
long-sought antipernicious anemia fac- 
tor. In very small dosage it is highly 
effective in producing normal blood cell 


now 


containing 


maturation and is the only substance 
yet known which restores the degener- 
ated spinal cord common in pernicious 
anemia. 

Other hematopoietic (blood forming) 
viiamins: Prior to the discovery of Bi 
a few other substances had been found 
to be effective, to a limited degree, in 
raising the level of red blood cell count 
1946 folacin 


in man. As recently as 
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By Christine B. Clayton 


Formerly Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


This month, Practical is proud to intro- 
duce Nutrition High Lights, by Chris- 
tine B. Clayton, a new feature designed 
to keep you up-to-date on developments 
in nutrition research. Mrs. Clayton, un- 
til her recent retirement, was visiting 
professor in charge of nutrition work 
at Temple University, Philadelphia 
(folic acid) was found to be essential 
in the promotion of blood formation. 
It had to be used in huge dosage for 
positive results and did not promote 
the healing of nerve tissues as Bi: does. 

Other substances which were found 
to stimulate the red blood cell formation 
were pyridoxine (Be), 5- methyl - uracil 
(thymine) and a “protein factor.”” How- 
ever, all of these hematopoietic sub- 
stances must be used in extremely large 
dosage (several thousand times as much 
as Bu) to get results. None of them have 
shown positive results in the healing 
of nerve tissues. 

The consensus of opinion in this field 
is that Bw is the most potent anti 
anemic material known. Pure extracts 
of Bw have been obtained from liver ex 
tracts, other food concentrates and from 
mold of the streptomyces species. With 
pure By available for research it should 
be possible to clear up much of the 
mystery surrounding the normal forma 
tion of red blood cells. 
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School Lunch Management= 





entralized or Individual ? 


By Eleanor D. Upham 


Director of School Lunches 


HE first real school feeding program 

in this country was established in 

1894 when the Boston School Com- 
mittee requested Ellen H. Richards, a 
pioneer in nutrition, to prepare and 
pack lunches for school children. In 
1907 the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union took over Miss Richard’s 
New England Kitchen and continued 
the school lunches for fifteen schools. 
[he number of schools served by the 
Union had increased to thirty-five by 
1922. 

In 1931, the Union began to with- 
draw its service from the schools and 
during the following years more and 
more school lunchrooms were taken 
over by the city. In 1944, sixteen school 
lunchrooms were acquired by the Bos- 
ton School Committee, making a total 
of thirty-five. At present there are 
lunchrooms operating in thirty - four 


junior and senior high schools in Bos- , 


ton. All are under one central manage- 
ment, with the food being prepared in 
each school. 

There are many advantages to central 
office control, namely: 

1. Preparation of food of high qual- 
ity with greatest nutritive value is pos- 
sible through the use of standard menus 
and recipes. Portion control guarantees 
uniform servings in all schools. 

2. Central control of personnel assures 
the establishment of uniform policies 
and salary scales for all workers through- 
out the system. Where new employees 
have had little or no training in quan- 
tity food production, supervision by 
trained personnel helps to set up and 
maintain high standards. 

3. Uniform standards of health and 
sanitation are possible under central of- 
fice supervision. 

4. New procedures and changes in 
policy are quickly established through- 
out the entire system by telephoning or- 
ders directly from the central office to 
each school. 

5. One of the most important factors 
in favor of central office control is vol- 
ume purchasing, whereby wiser expendi- 
ture of money is possible through pooled 
bids with detailed specifications, as well 
as spot buying when “specials” are of- 
fered. Discount allowances are a vital 
point to be considered in volume pur- 
chases, as many hundreds of dollars are 
saved annually. 

School department budget allowances 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


What system is best for your community—centralized or decentralized school 
lunch operation? Before answering this question, read Miss Upham’s thought- 
ful analysis of the pros and cons of centralization. This article, originally pre- 
sented as a speech before the convention of The Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts last October 1, tells 
how the country’s oldest school lunch system has dealt with the latest trend 
in school food service and why it has chosen a centralized system. 


in a central office system provide for the 
setting up of a long range program for 
improvement of facilities in individual 
schools, so that the smaller school with 
lower volume is not overlooked. 

6. Financial control of all phases of 
lunchroom operation may be = main- 
tained through the use of uniform 
records. 

There are certain disadvantages of 
central control in a school department 
which operates more than one lunch- 
room and they are as follows: 

l. The time involved in emergency 
situations, when it is necessary to obtain 
approval from the central office for food 
or repairs. 

2. The delay in transit 
create difficulties, both in receiving food 
orders and records in the central office, 
instructions 


of mail can 


as well as dissemination of 
from the office. This is especially true 
during Christmas and other holiday 
seasons. 

3. The question of where authority 
lies may create a difficult situation for 
the lunchroom manager, if the head 
master of a school differs with central 
office policies concerning his school. 

4. Menu items must be limited to 
the least common denominator of equip- 
ment and personnel in some schools, 
thereby not taking full advantage of fa 
cilities and capabilities of other schools. 
5. The initiative and resourcefulness 
of the manager in each 
restricted in a central office set-up, as 
much thinking is done for her. 

It would seem that the advantages 
of central outweigh 
the disadvantages of this type of man- 
agement. 

If central office control presents more 
advantages than individual school op- 
eration, one might well ask, “Why not 
go one step further and have central 
kitchen operation as well?” 


lunchroom is 


office control fat 


A central kitchen does offer certain 
advantages and it may be preferred in 
some situations, for example: 

1. It does overcome the lack of quali- 
fied personnel, inadequate supervision 
and recipe variation in separate school 
kitchens. 

2. It makes it unnecessary to dupli 
equipment in small 
impractical 


cate expensive 
schools, where it might be 
to try to prepare food, 

3. Recipes and menus may be more 
easily controlled and marginal waste and 
High standards 
may 


error may be reduced. 


of sanitation and cleanliness also 
be maintained. 

There are certain problems, however 
inherent in central kitchen operation, 
namely: 

1. ‘Transporting food from the cen 
tral kitchen to the 


is costly and requires a great deal of 


individual schools 
shipping time. 

Foods which require. much time 
for preparation must be avoided. Break 
downs in food production or transporta 
tion affect the whole system. 

3. Foods which are in danger of spoil 
age while waiting or while in transit 
must be eliminated from menus. 

4. Menus must further be restricted 
by using only foods which may be re 
heated. This makes for less appetizing 
and appealing meals in the individual 
school lunchrooms 

5. Since the advantage of centralized 
kitchen operation lies in its volume pro 
duction, menus cannot be adjusted to 
the customs and habits of many nation 


alities that are found in a large city 
school system. 
Since centralized kitchen operation 


strikes at the biggest selling feature in 
attractive, ap 
would be 


school lunchrooms, the 
pealing and varied menu, it 
well to avoid it unless other types of 


management are impossible. 








Note 


page for recipes of starred items. 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal School Lunch Pattern. The same menu is served for 
a B Lunch in the Brookline Elementary Schools, by reducing the protein to one ounce, the fruit or vegetable to 12 cup 
and the fortified margarine to one teaspoon. Milk is served with all lunches, both A and B. To encourage the sale of the 
hot plate a simple dessert is often served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools, See opposite 








| 
DATE | SOUP... .8c 


SALADS. .15c 


HOT DISH WITH MILK... .25c | 





SANDWICHES. .8c DESSERTS. .8e 








Cream of 


Chicken 





| Vegetable 


3 Corn 
Chowder 


| 
| Perfection 


Baked Stuffed Pork Chop, Sweet 





Peanut Butter = Cake, 


Jelly | Lemon Sauce 











Potato, Apple Sauce, Roll* 


Fruit Juice, Beef Pie with Vegetables, 
Potato Topping, Canned Cherries, 


| Red Cabbage 


| Cream Cheese & | Blueberry Pudding 


Blueberry Sauce 


| Pickle; Jam 








Crumb Cake* 


Chicory and 
| 
Tomato 


Fish Fillet in Barbecue Sauce, Baked 
Potato, String Beans, Roll*, Cookie * 


| egg Pa 
| Celery, Olive, Nut | Chocolate Cream 
| American Cheese | Sponge Layer 








| Vegetable 
| 
| Cream of 


Pea 


a 


8 | Oyster 
| Chowder 


9 | Vegetable 


Cream of 
Tomato 


| 
| Chili Con Carne, Mixed Green Salad, 
Canned Peaches, Hard Roll* 


| 


Frozen Fruit 


Stuffed Celery 


Ham Loaf, Creamed Potatoes, Pineapple 
Salad, Bran Muffin* 


Vegetable Rib- 
bon Mold 


| Cheese Omelet, Bacon Strip, Spinach, 
Fruit Salad, Muffin* 


*® Cr. Cheese, Honey, * Plain Cake 
Marmalade 


Luncheon Meat 15c 


Strawberry 
Chiffon Pie 


Lettuce; Carrot, 


Raisin & Nut 





Gingerbread, 
Marshmallow S. 


Sardine 
Tomato 





Baked Beef Liver, Creamed Onions, Rasp- 


Chef’s Salad 











berry Fruit Gelatin, Vienna Bread* Bowl 
Fish Fry Roll*, Potato Chips, Tomato | Apricot and 
Salad, Baked Apple, Cookie | Nut 


Peanut Butter Deep Dish 





Jam 


Apple Pie 








Spice Cake 





| Pimiento Cheese 
|Egg Salad Roll 








f 3 Onion 
wee 
15 
em 


* Clam 


| Chowder 


Mushroom 


| Molded Mexi- 


can Slaw 


Fruit Juice, Grilled Cheese Sandwich*, 
Stuffed Plum Salad, Cookie 

Hamburg Patty, Celery a la King, | Deviled Egg 

Raisin Bread, Apple Betty 


Stuffed Pepper (Macareni and Cheese) 
Bacon Strip, Harvard Beets, Strawberry 
Shortcake* 


Banana and 
Orange 


Under the Sea 
Pear 


Barbecued Spare Ribs, Buttered Broccoli, 
Apple Sponge, Raisin Sauce 


Macaroni 
& Vegetable 


Salmon Loaf, Egg Sauce, Green Beans, 
Roll*, Fruit Cup 





| Liverwurst on Rye Cherry Pie 


| Fresh Slaw 


* Peanut Butter 


| Tomato ; Cream 
Cup Cake 


| Cheese & Olive 
| Shrimp & Celery Baked Custard 
| Jelly 


Lettuce Peach Pie 
Cheese & Pickle 
Fruit Spread 

American Cheese 


Cranberry 
Raisin Pie 














Midwinter Vacation 








97 Beef Broth 
Cream of 
28 


Carrot 


*®Spanish Rice with Hamburg, | Fruit 
Tossed Salad, Bran Muffin* 
7” ; | 
Fruit Juice, Veal Fricassee on Mashed | Asparagus 


Potato, Cabbage Salad, Apple Muffin* | 


Plum Upside 
Down Cake 


Nl 
| 

a a 
| 
| 


Peanut Butter 


| Jelly 





Raisin 


Rice Pudding 


American Cheese 
Lettuce 








*Fortified 


34 


margarine served 


with all breadstuffs. S$ Sauce 
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Recipes for February 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline High School 
Brookline, 


Mass. 
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Cream Cheese, Honey and 
Marmalade Sandwich 


(50 servings) 


cup milk 
cups orange marma- 


5 lbs. cream cheese 
1% cups honey 


% 
1% 
lade 


Soften cream cheese with honey and milk. Add 


marmalade. Mix well. Spread on sandwich 
bread. 


Orange Raisin Cookies 


4 tbsp. baking powder 

2 tsp. salt 

1 cup orange juice 
(reconstituted ) 

1 cup raisins 


cup fat 

qt. sugar 

cup dried eggs 

cup water 

qts. flour 
Cream fat and sugar until light and fluffy. Add 
dried egg reconstituted in water. Add sifted dry 
ingredients alternately with orange juice. Add 
raisins. Using #40 scoop drop onto greased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in a moderate hot oven 10 minutes. 


Peanut Butter Cup Cake 


qts. sifted flour 
thsp. baking powder 
tsp. salt 

qt. milk 

tsp. vanilla 


cup fat 

cups peanut butter 
qt. sugar 

cup dried eggs 

cup water 


Cream the fat and peanut butter. Add sugar, and 
cream until fluffy. Reconstitute the dried egg in 
the water and add to creamed mixture. Add sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with the milk. Add 
vanilla. Bake in greased muflin tins in a mod- 
erate oven 20 minutes. 
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Clam Chowder 
(50 servings) 


3 
1 


cup butter 34 Ib. onions 


r 
2 cup flour 7 15-0z. cans minced 
4 qts. fresh milk clams 
1 cans evaporated milk 8 qts. diced potatoes 

Make a thin white sauce of fat, flour and milk. 
Add sauteed onions and clams. Add diced potatoes. 


Heat in double boiler 1 hour before serving. 
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Spanish Rice with Hamburg 
14 cup salt 


cup chopped green 


4 lbs. hamburg 
14 cup bacon fat 
1% cups chopped onions 


4 
1 
peppers 

#10 tins tomato soup 


]!1 


514 cups rice 3 
1 14 oz. can pimientos 
Brown beef and onions with bacon fat in a hot 
oven (450°F.), Cook rice in 3 gallons water and 
Y cup salt. Drain and rinse with water. Com- 
bine meat, vegetables, tomato soup and pepper 
with rice. Put in baking pans and bake at 350°F. 
for 20 to 30 minutes. : 
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Plain Cake 


1144 cups water qt. sugar 
qts. sifted flour 


tbsp. baking powder 


1 cup dried egg 
2 cups fat 
2 thsp. vanilla cups milk 


14 tbsp. salt 


Add % 
smooth. 
fat, vanilla and _ salt. 
cream until fluffy. Add 
flour and baking powder twice. 
with milk to creamed mixture. 

Bake at 400°F. for about 


the water to 


Add 


the dried egg. Beat until 
water. Beat well. Cream 
Add sugar gradually and 
reconstituted egg. Sift 
Add alternately 
Pour into greased 
25 minutes. 


rest of 


pans. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





ETAIL food prices may decline 
slightly this year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Offsetting this good news is the possi- 
bility that consumer purchasing power 
may also fall off somewhat in line with 
the general downtrend in econpmic ac- 
tivity. In consequence, a pur- 
chases will probably increase only 
slightly, if at all. 

The Bureau made these statements as 
part of its annual forecast of food sup- 
plies for the coming year. Among the 
other predictions: 

1. Consumer purchases of lard, pork, 
eggs, butter, cheese, canned fish, dry 
beans, frozen foods and fresh vegetables 
will rise, but possible declines in retail 
sales of ice cream, fluid milk and cream, 
canned citrus fruits, lamb and mutton 
are foreseen. 

2. Since 1945-6, there has 
gradual decline in the amount of most 
of the major nutrients available for con- 
sumption. It is expected that in 1950 
this trend will be halted and supplies 
of food energy, protein, iron, vitamin 
A, thiamin and ascorbic acid will in- 
crease. Because the rate of consumption 
of fluid whole milk and cream will prob- 
ably decrease for the fifth consecutive 
year, the calcium and riboflavin in our 
national diet may be less than in 1949. 
We are expected to eat more fats, especi- 
ally butter and lard. Greater consump- 


been a 


tion of green and yellow vegetables, eggs 
and butter should mean more vitamin 
A in the average diet. Increased protein 
intake will result from greater consump- 
tion of eggs and meat. 

3. Supplies of milk will be about the 
same in spite of the decrease in domes- 
tic consumption of liquid milk, so milk 
in other forms will be plentiful. Great 
est increase is likely to be in butter. 
Production of margarine may decline 
if butter prices fall. 

4. The report also noted that in the 
past forty years there have been sig- 
nificant changes in Americans’ eating 
habits. Consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables, dairy products, and fats and oils 
has been increasing, while consumption 
of grain products and potatoes has been 
decreasing. The trends reflect changes 
in income, improvements in food mar- 
keting and consumer education. 


Frozen Mangoes 
Few Americans have ever tasted the 
mango, a tropical fruit which is so juicy 
that there is an old joke about eating 
it in a mackintosh. But USDA tests in 
the Dominican Republic indicate that 
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mangoes are suitable for freezing, so 
eventually you may be seeing them in 
frozen food stores. The mango is a pear- 
shaped fruit with a thick rind and juicy 
fibrous flesh which is sweet and has its 
own distinctive flavor. USDA scientists 
find that frozen mangoes keep well for 
at least five months and that the product 
is comparable to the fresh fruit when 
thawed. 


Scented Packages 

Packages with aromas to match their 
contents may soon be on the way. 
Many paper manufacturers, the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company of St. Louis 
reports, are adding small amounts of 
vanilla-like chemicals to their products. 
These scented boxes will be used in 
packing candy, cookies and ice cream. 
Just to prove it could be done, Mon- 
santo sent us word of this | >.elopment 
on a sheet of treated paper which 
smelled good enough to eat. 


Real Apple Flavor 
Apple ices and ice creams that taste 
like fresh apples, not like cider, are be- 
ing made at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. To prevent the 
oxidation which results in a cider-like 
taste, ascorbic acid is added to the apples 
during or immediately after milling and 
before pressing. Then the juice is de- 
aerated to remove oxygen and preserved 
by pasteurization. It can also be pre- 
pared in frozen concentrated form. 
3oth kinds make good ice creams, but 
mildly acid juice is best for ice cream 
and more acid juice is preferable for 

ices, the experimenters found. 


Latest in Juices 

Americans have been missing out on 
many delectable fruits which do not 
ship well, but they may soon be able 
to taste concentrated juices and other 
foods made from these fruits. Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert of the USDA thinks that spe- 
cial methods developed to imprison all 
the flavor and essence of apple juice 
may be applied to tropical fruits as 
well. The technique developed by 
USDA scientists consists of collecting 
the essential juices as they pass off dur- 
ing the condensing process and _ later 
adding them to the concentrated juice. 

Less exotic fruits are also appearing 
in new forms. A refrigerated, unpas- 
teurized orange juice is being marketed 
in Los Angeles and vicinity. This prod- 
uct, which is made of strained juice 
kept at thirty degrees Fahrenheit, will 
retain its flavor and ascorbic acid con- 


By Patricia Appleyard 


tent for about two weeks. It should not 
be confused with the frozen concen- 
trated orange juice which is being sold 
in many sections. 

A frozen apple juice concentrate has 
been developed by Dr. W. V. Cruess of 
the California Experiment Station. It 
is similar to the frozen orange juice and 
grape juice now on the market and is 
reconstituted in the same way—by dilut- 
ing three times with water. 

Tomato juice can now be frozen at 
home. The method is to remove stems 
and green spots from well-ripened to- 
matoes, cut into sixths, simmer five min- 
utes, press through a fine sieve and 
freeze. Frank A. Lee of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva 
suggests that homemakers freeze only 
a little the first time. Many people are 
accustomed to canned cooked tomato 
juice and may prefer it to the fresh 
tasting frozen variety. 

Here is a tip from the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station on buying and stor- 
ing fruit juices: they will lose less color 
if kept cool and out of contact with 
oxygen. Light, often suspected as the 
cause of color changes, was not im- 
portant in causing decoloration. Ascor- 
bic acid, the state experimenters found, 
prevents apple and cranberry juices 
from browning but causes bleaching in 
tomato, cherry, currant, raspberry and 
strawberry juices. 


Food Flashes 

e Plan on plenty of hot tuna dishes 
this winter. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service thinks this year’s pack may be 
another record breaker. For the past 
four years, the tuna fish supply has 
been constantly increasing. In 1948, it 
was up to over seven million cases, as 
compared with a prewar average of 
about three million. 

e The “United States Inspected” stamp 
on meat merely indicates that the meat 
is fit for food, not that it is of high 
quality, Harry Smith, marketing special- 
ist of the Colorado A&M _ Extension 
Service, reminds us. Federal quality 
labels are of the name type, i.e., choice, 
good, commercial, and should not be 
confused with letter labels (AA A, etc.) 
which are not of government origin. 

@ Medium size eggs are better buys in 
the autumn as most home economists 
know. Last fall, to help educate house- 
wives to this fact, New Jersey distribu- 
tors were including facts about the com- 
parative values with each box of eggs. 
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Rubble-Seaffolds 


(Continued from page 15) 


A sentence from one of the reports is typical of the 
attitude of all: “The war, even though it laid o heavy 
hand on our work, has shown as nothing else could 
the vital need for training in all matters pertaining to 
the home for all girls and, in some measure, for boys, 
too, since men and women work and share the home 
together.” 

Many of the delegates from these and other countries 
discussed the possibilities of study and travel in the 
United States. They felt that here more than any place 
else they could secure the help and inspiration which 
are needed for the task ahead. 

Their faith in what we have to offer to them is 
indeed a challenge. I wondered how they could possibly 
gain from us anything in comparison to what I have 
gained from them. 

One day as we drove through the streets of The 
Hague our host, an art collector, took us through a 
badly bombed section of the city. He stopped his car 
on the corner of what was a street and said, “This is 
where our house was.” We tried to express sympathy 
for we knew it was not only his home that was lost but 
a valuable art collection as well. But his reply was, 
“Oh, but how fortunate we were to be in another 
section of the city. We are still alive.” 

Life and liberty are priceless. Material things have 
little value when these are in jeopardy. Human values 
must become more and more a part of our work in 
home economics and maierial things must take their 
proper place as an investment for enhancing human 
values. 

As we look into the future, may we wish that 1950 


will bring to us a better sense of the abiding values. 


which are ours as members of a home and family and 
that this may be reflected in the work of our profession. 


The International Congress 


The Seventh International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics in Stockholm last August was the first to be 
held since the war. More than 600 home economists 
representing 25 countries attended the meetings. France 
sent the largest delegation—144; Switzerland sent 55 
and the United States 40. Marjorie Heseltine of the 
Children’s Bureau was chairman of the United States 
delegation. 

Talks at the formal sessions emphasized the psychol- 
ogy and techniques of home economics education and 
concrete problems of life in modern civilization. Prob- 
lems discussed including housing, family budgets, chil- 
dren’s education, public health and how to help 
women adapt to modern life. 

The International Federation of Home Economics 
was formed 30 years ago in the interest of “domestic 
science.” It has offices in Fribourg, Switzerland and 
is supported by the member associations. The next 
international session will be held in Great Britain. 
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FOR A NEW YEAR'S 
BUFFET . 


Choose a cookie that’s 


t 
f, Not too swee 


Zi Easily made in quantities 






Ahhh bh lhlb-b-lb-—Ln 


3. A study in black and white 


SZ 


4 IL. LLLA For nonce 


CHECKER-BOARD BROWNIES 


MIX AND SIFT TOGETHER 
YY c. sifted flour 
Yy tsp. baking powder 
Y% tsp. salt 


CREAM TOGETHER UNTIL LIGHT 


AND FLUFFY 
Yc. shortening 
Vy c. sugar 
ADD 2 eggs, well beaten, and stir 
unti] smooth 
ADD _ Flour mixture 


1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. broken nutmeats 


Divide batter in half 
and to one half add 1 
erin ha Chocolate, melted. Drop fu ona 
ablespoonfuls into 8” square 
| » greased - 
Paper lined pan, alternating light and dark eines 
to form a checkerboard effect. wane 


BAKE AT: 350°F. TIME: 30 Min. 
YIELD: 16 squares 
Other Choices: Black and Whi i 
; : Blaz hite Pinwheels or Choco- 
late-Filled Sponge Drops (Recipes for these eon a 


request. Write Nestle’s Ch a - i 
Hudson St., New York 13, NY). ——— 












Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 
all-occasion choice. Recipe 

on the back of each package. 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


® Lamont, Corliss & Co, 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





OMEN should get more for their 
clothing dollar in the Spring of 
1950, according to statements made 
at a recent meeting of the New York 
Fashion Group, Inc. The prediction was 
that retail prices might be slightly low- 
er, not because fabrics will cost less, but 
because manufacturers are expected to 
adapt to the changing economy and sell 
at lower wholesale prices. These cuts 
will probably be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 
The Pleats Stay In 
Dry cleaning will not remove the 
pleats from permanently pleated nylon 
fabric. ‘The National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing at Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, reports that comprehensive tests 
have been made of the effects of dry 
cleaning on the nylon fabric and that 
normal processes employed in dry clean- 
ing will not remove the permanently set 
pleats. Steaming and pressing restore 
the original freshly pleated appearance. 
The fabric is now being used in skirts 
and negligees. 


Drapery News 

For the price of dry cleaning your 
old draperies, you are now able to buy 
a completely new set. Called Lustron, 
these draperies are made by a new 
non-woven method in which rayon 
fibers are bonded together by an ‘ad- 
hesive process to produce cloth. They 
have all the richness, suppleness and 
soft drapability of regulation fabric 
draperies; and the colors and designs 
are keyed to blend with latest decora- 
tive schemes. ‘The draperies are fade- 
proof, flame-resistant and are easy to 
keep clean. The cost is less than $2.00 
a pair. 


Flame Proof 


The DuPont Company has recently 
announced the discovery and develop- 
ment of a new flame resistant chemi- 
cal for cotton and rayon fabrics. It has 
been the trade-mark “Erifon.” 
Fabrics of rayon and cotton properly 
treated with this chemical will have a 
flame which will withstand 
dry cleaning, normal home laundering 


given 


resistance 


and exposure to rain and sun. 
“Erifon” does more than merely coat 

the surface of the fabric. It is a 

tion of titanium and antimony salts, 


solu- 


and the scientific theory is that it reacts 
with cellulose molecules and is locked 
into the the fibers. It 
changes the fibers chemically but causes 


structure of 


no change in the physical properties. 
The draping quality and the “hand” 
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of the material remain the same. 

A flame held to fabrics so treated will 
char at the point of contact but the 
flame does not spread. Highly inflam- 
mable materia! such as cotton sheeting, 
flannels, chenille yarn, rayon marqui- 
settes, plushes, napped knit fabrics and 
others have been successfully treated 
on a commercial scale. According to the 
manufacturer the degree of flame-re- 
sistance achieved surpasses the most ex- 
acting fabric flame tests of government 
and industry. 

Garments and fabrics treated with 
Erifon are likely to be expensive be- 
cause of the skill and precision required 
in its application. 


**Sanforlan”’ 
familiar, doesn’t it, for it is 
reminiscent of another word with the 
same meaning. The same firm which 
developed the Sanforized trademark 
for washable perceived that 
shrinkage was a tremendous problem in 


Sounds 


cotton 


woolens, also. Surveys among typical 
users of wool garments all over the 
United States revealed that even with 


most careful handling, few people could 
wash wool garments with complete as- 
surance that the fabrics would retain 
original appearance and fit. 

Wool fibers, unlike cotton fibers, have 
serrations or which each 


scales cause 





hand 


Hems need not be sewn in by 
when the Singer blind stitch attachment 
The 


duces invisible hemming, is put on the 


is used. attachment, which pro- 
sewing machine in place of the presser 
foot. It can be used on light or heavy 
material. Another hemming aid is the 
Dritz hem tape guide (right). With 
this guide, it is possible to attach seam 
binding without basting, as in the pic- 
ture. It also eliminates basting in ap- 


plying ricrae and placing buttonholes 


By Dorothy S. Day 


fiber to craw] over its neighboring 


fibers and hang on tenaciously. This 
crawling or racheting action occurs 


whenever there is movement particu- 
larly during the washing process. It is 
called ‘felting action” or “progressive 
shrinking.” After intensive research, it 
was found that the ‘‘wet chlorination” 
process perfected by Stevenson, Ltd., 
and Wolsey, Ltd., of England, was the 
best method to prevent shrinking. This 
is the treatment Cluett, Peabody and 
Co., Inc., adopted and named Sanforlan. 
Watch for this trademark on wool gar- 
ments. 


Coats for Women 


Women consumers want more infor- 
mative labels on their winter coats, 
“The Consumer Speaks’ project of the 
American Home Economics Association 
shows. They want labels to tell about 
fiber, colorfastness, amount of protec- 
tion against shrinkage and the finish 
used on the fabric. 

In the fabric itself, the women are 
interested in colorfastness, good con- 
struction and resistance to stretching, 
bagging, crushing and shrinkage. They 
think that linings should be colorfast 
and good enough to last the life of the 
coat. Designs should be simple, tailored 
and feminine and the coat should show 
good workmanship. The women want 
generous seams and hems and_ think 


that a winter coat should have a wide 
overlap of four to twelve inches at the 
front. Cooperating with the AHEA in 
this project were textile and clothing 
specialists of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. 
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Good Food Habits 


(Continued from page 30) 


ing is a matter of emotional re-educa- 
tion. It is a matter of helping children 
cast off bad habits and adopt more 
mature behavior. 

When girls and boys reach adolescence 
they have arrived at a crossroads in their 
personality development. Many ‘of 
them are having trouble making the 
transition from childhood — hence the 
popularity of double chocolate sundaes 
with whipped cream and marshmallow, 
and other forms of infantile gluttony. 
But coexistent with their confusion is 
their urge to be grown up. 

The contemporary interest in popular 
psychology can be used to channel this 
drive in the direction of real develop- 
ment. The teacher could perhaps give 
the class an orientation talk in which 
she wouid point out that a psychiatrist 
by the simple device of having them as 
his dinner guests could tell much about 
each class member’s personality, past, 
present, and future. 

Thus, the girl who is not venturesome 
enough to try new foods probably is not 
free enough, creative enough, to be a 
really good dress designer, as she hopes 
to be. By the same token the boy who 
clings to infantile food fads will be in- 


fantile in other areas also. His success . 


in business will be jeopardized because 
infantile people are slow to take respon- 
sibility and quick to have headaches to 
escape anything they consider distaste- 
ful. But the important thing about all 
this, the group could be told, is that 
growth in one part of one’s personality 
is always reflected in others. So every 
student who during the semester takes 
a step toward more mature food habits 
is making strides toward the kind of 
personality that will insure successful 
living. 

There is no question but that the 
teacher who attempts to work out solu- 
tions to feeding problems, either in a 
group situation or on an_ individual 
basis, is putting additional demands on 
her time and energy. But it is in- 
escapably true that because adolescents 
particularly are in a period of turmoil 
which is reflected most often in their 
feelings about food, students are not 
always ready to use course material that 
is not presented with an eye to their 
special needs. 

Certainly the extent of her efforts in 
helping students with personality prob 
lems is a matter of personal decision 
for everyone who teaches. In the long 
run, however, it must be very satisfying, 
even at the cost of considerable work, 
to go the second mile, not only to give 
the best in course content but to present 
itina way that will help young people 
develop emotionally as well as_ in- 
tellectually, 
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CRISP-CUT CRUSHED 
PINEAPPLE PIE 

rt, line an 8 inch pie pan 
f packaged pie-crust mix. — 
) Dole crisp-cut Crushed Pine 
corn starch, 2 cup sugar, 
til thick and clear, stirring 
poon butter, 1 tablespoon 
d pan; weave pastry 
n 25 to 30 minutes. 


is luscious desse 


To make th 
with pastry made o 
a No. 2 can (22 cups 
apple with 2 tablespoons 
% teaspoon salt. pager 

1 tables 
rower a into pastry-line 


juice. - 
lemon J in 425 ove 


strips across top. Bake CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


a 











This advance showing of crisp-cut Crushed pineapple pie 
will give you the opportunity to use it in your professional 
activities before it appears this Spring in Dole full color 
magazine advertisements. The recipe is very simple, ideal 
to demonstrate, and from the taste-tests we have made, 
this pie will become a favorite dessert with home-makers 
everywhere. And you can assure your listeners and readers 
that there'll be plenty of Dole crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple 
in the grocery stores where they do their marketing. 


(hii Collin 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
DOLE, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California 


7 NOW READY “The Golden Touch” 16 mm color film for class- 
room use; for bookings write: Modern Talking Picture Service, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











What's Going On in the Home 





ANY new items have come on the 

market for that very important 

member of the family—the baby 
or small child. Plastics are especially 
in the fore and are found in a variety 
of items from diaper covers to toys. 
Che versatility of plastic materials in 
their many forms makes it especially 
suitable for baby-tending equipment. 
Child care and baby sitters’ classes will 
be interested in this new equipment be- 
cause it saves time for mothers and gives 
Listed here 
are a few of many new items 


greater comfort to children. 


Children’s Dish 
Scoop, the new infant’s feeding dish 
of Givens & Co., Clarendon Hills, II- 
linois, is especially designed to help 
a child eat. The sloping food com- 
partments keep the food moving to the 





ledge 


deep end and an overhanging 
at the deep end automatically levels the 
food on the spoon as the child lifts 


it from the dish. The peculiar shape 
of the spoon allows the child to use 
The 


mela- 


his own natural eating motions. 
and handle are of 
mine plastic which will withstand heat 
above 250 degrees Fahrenheit, is chip- 
has heat retaining 
‘The spoon is silver plated. 


dish spoon 


proof and x00d 


propertics. 


Waterproofing 

A new nylon 
cover now takes the place of rubber 
saby. It under the 
name of Boater. ‘The diaper is folded 
and placed in the Boater which has 


waterproof, diaper 


pants for is sold 


adjustable snaps for fastening it easily 
on the the Boater 
folds a few inches the inside of 
the diaper at the leg openings, chafing 


child. 3ecause 


over 


4H) 


due to a wet diaper is alleviated. ‘The 
nylon fabric washes easily and dries 
quickly. 

Another type of diaper cover is 
Dryfold which is an oblong cover of 
plastic with reinforced corners. It is 
pinned with the diaper. The Jones 
Metal Products Co., West Lafayette, 
Ohio, is the distributor. 

A third moisture proofing innova- 
tion is creepers of knitted cotton with 
the panties lined with Vinylite plastic. 
They come in two styles: one that snaps 
on easily and a conventional shoulder 
button model. Colors are blue, maize 
and white. ‘The manufacturer is the 
Miller Art Mfg. Co., New York City. 


Trainer 


The Little Duke trainer provides both 
primary and secondary toilet training. 
It is an all plastic fold-back trainer 
which snaps easily and securely onto 
the back bar of the adult toilet seat. 
When the child is older, the back and 
sides are removed, leaving just the small 
seat for secondary training. ‘The manu- 
facturer is the Duke Mfg. Co., Newark, 
No2J. 

Quick Feeding 


Preparing baby’s bottle is the 
specialty of the new Ekconomic, a low 
pressure cooking infant’s formula steri- 
lizer of the Ekco Company. It is de- 
signed to prepare a twenty-four hour 
feeding supply in ten minutes. The 
bottles, nipples and other equipment 
are washed in the usual manner with 
hot, soapy water and rinsed. The bot- 
tles are placed in the rack, the formula 
mixed and put into the bottles, caps 
or inverted nipples are placed on the 
and four cups of water are 
the cooker. The cooker is 


bottles 
added _ to 





By Lois Cook 





Dooz-it can be a bathtub for baby, wash- 
tub or basket. Made of Koroseal by the 
Ideal Novelty and Toy Co., Hollis, N. Y., 
it inflates easily by mouth action to a 
water-tight vessel 12 x 26 x 6 inches 


closed, placed on high heat, gauge set 
to 334 pounds of pressure and cooked 
for ten minutes. Simultaneously the 
formula is cooked and the equipment 
sterilized. ‘The cooker also can be used 
as a regular pressure cooker and _ has 
pressure settings of 10 and 15 pounds 
as well as 334 pounds. 






Baby Carriage 


The baby carriage of the Carry- 
Cab Corporation, New York City, fea- 
tures a basket which can be lifted from 
its collapsible, wheeled frame. Trans- 
portation up and down stairs is then 
made easier. ‘The basket can also be 
used as a_ bassinet or placed on an 
automobile seat. Sturdy and _ light- 
weight, it is designed not to tip no mat- 
ter how active the child becomes. When 
carriage days are over, the chassis can 
be converted into a stroller. 
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Culturally Unifying 
Operations 


(Continued from page 18) 


lems of securing official permission for 
certain essential activities, the planning 
of a time schedule, the choosing and 
delegation of individual responsibilities, 
due dates, progress reports and the 
methods of proceeding with persons in 
the community are fundamental to the 
project and to community improvement. 

Sometimes activities may be carried 
forward which tend to influence the 
solution of local problems. Teachers 
and students may want to protest a reso- 
lution proposed by the town council or 
a community group. They may wish to 
write letters to those who are concerned 
in the solution. The publicizing of lo- 
cal conditions which need official atten- 
tion, such as housing, for example, may 
be effective. When there is a relation- 
ship between these activities and the 
probable life in the community, teach 


ing is going on. 


News Notes 


(Continued from page 6) 


Miss Creswell was graduated from 
the Georgia Normal School and later, 
from the University of Georgia, where 
she was the first woman to receive a 
degree. Last year at alumni day chapel 
exercises, she became the first woman 
to receive the university’s alumni serv- 
ice award. 


From Here to There— 

C. Louise Frazier has joined the 
home service department of The Manu- 
facturers Light and Heat Company and 
will make her headquarters in Gettys- 


burg, Pennsylvania. She received her 
B.S. in home economics from Penn 
State University and served in the 


United States Marine Corps Women’s 
Reserve during the war. 


Sallie B. Harrison has been appoint- 
ed to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on School Savings to represent the 
American Home Economics Association, 
one of the sponsors of the program. 
Miss Harrison, a former professor at 
Mary Washington College, was once 
home economics supervisor at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Currently, 
she is supervisor of home economics in 
the Arlington County, Virginia, schools. 


Dorothy Holverson, Betty Fleigh and 
Patricia Lyon have been appointed 
graduate assistants at Drexel Institute 
of Technology. Miss Holverson, a gradu 
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ate of Hood, will aid in the clothing 
and textiles department and _ Miss 
Fleigh, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, 
will assist in child development work. 
Miss Lynn will be an assistant in home 
economics education. She is a gradu- 
ate of Buffalo State Teachers College. 


Jeanne R. Homm has been appoint- 
ed director of home economics for In- 
ternational Harvester, Evansville, In- 
diana. 


been named 


home 


Christine Spraker has 


director of the school of eco- 


This Belle is 


Ringing for your help! / oe 


To help you answer the call for modern infant-nutri- 
tion material, write for the free material offered 


here. future 


You and the 


homemakers in 


Russell Sage College, Troy, 
Miss Spr:ker, 
head for the past year, 


1940 as an in 


nomics at 

New York. 
served as acting 
came to Russell Sage in 


who _ has 


structor in clothing. She had previously 
taught at New Jersey College for Wo- 
men and at high schools in Pennsyl 
vania, Ohio and New Jersey. 


Carolyn T. Roberts and Alice F. 
Higham, formerly instructors in the 
school of home economics at Russell 


Sage College, Troy, New York, have re 


ceived appointments as assistant pro 


fessors in that school. 
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classes will find these newly revised leaflets up to date 


and down to earth. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL to supplement your regular baby- 


feeding lessons. 


STUDENT'S LEAFLETS skillfully outlined for easy use. 


ALL FREE! 8'2 x 11 
leaflets punched to fit class- 
room binders. 
Manual and the necessary 
number of Student's Leaflets, 


inch 


For your 


use coupon on page 47. 
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By Frances MMauck 
“de 


Does your heart yearn, as ours 





64. did, for a small, easily-moved 


sewing table for home user Get a dis- 
carded base of a treadle sewing ma- 
chine. You may have to buy it but a 
sewing machine company may be glad 
to give it to you. Remove the hinged 
top leaf and the treadle. Place a wood- 
en bar between the upright, 
metal legs to reinforce the legs. On 
the top place a plywood board of what- 
ever size wish. Under this top, 
place another piece of plywood to serve 
as a shelf. We covered the top of ours 
with a piece of old sheet. With the 
top on which to work, with the shelf 
for small tools, and with the roll-castors, 


across 


you 


the result is a most satisfactory table. 
Ours cost, including labor, about $3.00. 


Backstitching at the end of a 
65. line of machine stitching firmly 
fastens the end but sometimes the stitch 
puckers and sometimes the effort does 
not seem worthwhile. A quick method 
hold the fabric taut while the 
machine continues to operate. Several 
stitches will be made in the same spot 
in the fabric. The result will look like 
a knot of thread. Use judgment as to 
when, where and on what fabric 
do this. 


We hope you like this idea as 
66. well as we do. It is a simple 
method of making a sleeve cushion over 
which you may shape a wool sleeve 


is to 


you 


when making a suit or coat; or it is 
equally good for ironing the top of a 
sleeve in rayon or cotton. Make a hand- 
mit similar to the 
in notions departments. 


ones on. sale 
But cut the 
shape from the top of the upper section 
Gather 
the top line as if you were going to set 
the Stuff this 
curved piece firmly with batting, rags 
firm 
cardboard or plywood. Over all, draw 


pi CSS 


of a two-piece sleeve pattern. 


sleeve into a garment. 


or sawdust. Give it a base of 
a muslin bag, curved to fit the top of 
the 


Since it is 


sleeve curve. Then draw this over 


end of your sleeve board. 


easily removable from the sleeve board, 
you have both the board and the sleeve 


cushion to use at different times. 


Frances F. Mauck is an editorial advisor to Practical 
Home Economics. This column started in November, 
1948 and is continued by popular 


being request. 
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Decorating with 
Potted Plants 


(Continued from page 23) 


secticides is difficult and disagreeable. 
Another threat is the dry-as-a-desert 
atmosphere of most winter living rooms. 
Lack of humidity is bad for both man 
and plant, so if the air is kept moist 
enough for plants, it will be fine for 
people who use the room. ‘The same 
is true of dust elimination and ventila- 
tion for any open flame. Many 
plants shed their leaves when subject- 


gas 


ed to waste fumes from gas burning, 
and plants, like people, may die of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning. Begonias and 
geraniums are especially susceptible. 
Palms and ferns, having evolved in a 
period when there were more gases in 
the earth’s atmosphere, are more re- 
sistant to gas poisoning. 

Some plants require a cool room and 
others thrive on heat. The fairylike 
cyclamen enjoys a temperature between 
forty and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, so 
it is ideal for a bedroom flower. It 
must have a place near the window by 


day. A few plants will grow even on a 
radiator (hot-water, not steam) if the 
pot is protected from direct contact 


with the radiator cover. This is a very 
hot, dry location, so fill the radiator pan 
and keep water always available for 
the Palms and nephthytis, the 
latter grown in water or soil and water, 
will thrive in this location. 

However, most plants must be pro- 
tected from direct heat radiation and 
few like their roots always in water, 
If the plant is watered through the 


roots. 


saucer or jardiniere around the clay 
pot, the saucer should be allowed to 
dry out between waterings. The soil 
should never dry out entirely. 


Ferns, 


a il 
Cyclamens are at their best in winter 
They 
10 to 60 degrees, but like 
all flowering 


when other flowers are scarce. 


thrive at 
sunshine 


plants need 


Ideal for modern settings is the dief- 
fenbachia, shown here in an antique 
French urn. This plant’s modern look 
is an illustration of how plants can be 


chosen to fit the room they decorate 


naturally swamp plants, tolerate water 
continually in the saucer. Clay pots 
evaporate a great deal of water, but 
the closed glazed pot does not. When 
using glazed dishes, avoid overwatering. 
Never let water stand above the surface 
of the soil except on aquatic plants. 
The cineraria lots of water. 
Florists advise watering heavily twice 
a day. If the plant wilts, submerge 
the pot in a pail of water until it re- 
vives. 

If dust clogs the pores in the leaves of 
a plant, it cannot absorb light nor 
breathe properly. Smooth plants may 
be sprayed in the sink or under a bath 
shower. Use only cool or tepid water, 
and no soap. Remove pot from con- 
tainer, cover the soil with oilcloth or 
waxed paper tied tightly to prevent 
washing away the soil, and then spray. 
Drain before returning to a place on 
furniture. 

Hairy-leaved plants, on the other 
hand, like the African violet, pig-a-back, 
some and even cyclamen 
should not have their foliage wetted, 
even in watering, as the hairs retain the 
water in small drops which cause spot 


needs 


begonias 


ting of the leaves. 

For 
to florists’ shops, the road to plant 
decoration is a longer one, but the goal 
is still attainable. Flowering bulbs 
may be purchased by mail, planted in 
pots, stored for six to eight weeks in 


those who do not have access 


a cool dark place to ensure root growth, 


and then brought into the light. Nar- 
cissus is easy to handle in this way. 


Oxalis becomes everblooming. 
Someone in the neighborhood may 
be willing to furnish cuttings or “slips 
from favorite plants. Many plants are 
regularly propagated in this manner, 
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including begonia, geranium and coleus. 
Slips placed in a glass of water and set 
in a sunny window quickly develop 
an abundant root growth, after which 
they may be potted to cover the stem 
a little above the roots. 

Foliage plants can also be grown 
from planting avocado seeds and citrus 
seeds, but these are very slow to sprout 
and several months elapse before there 
is much to show. A flat dish filled with 
baby grapefruit trees about three inches 
tall is very attractive for a table decora- 
tion. The yam or sweet potato placed 
in a small opaque glazed dish with 
only the root end in water, will devel- 
op a handsome vine. Even the seed 
flat, if neatly made and cleanly kept, 
is decorative, but in northern climates 
it should not be planted before Feb- 
ruary as plants need to be transferred 
to outdoor gardens before they are too 


“leggy.” 


Chowder Chatter 
(Continued from page 32) 


serving stir in the cracker crumbs and 
reserved pork scraps. 

When fresh corn is out of season sub- 
stitute canned. With cream style canned 
corn follow the recipe exactly; with 
vacuum-packed corn one-half cup addi- 
tional milk may be used. 


Corn and Oyster Chowder: Substitute 
114 cups oysters, carefully picked over 
and scalded in their own liquor for 
114 cups milk in Corn Chowder. 


Corn and Clam Chowder: Substitute 
114 cups minced clams, scalded in their 
own liquor for oysters in Corn and 
Oyster Chowder. 


Herbed Vegetable Chewder 


cups thinly sliced mild onions 
cup bacon drippings 

cups diced potatoes 

cup diced celery 

quart water or stock 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon mixed dried herbs 
cup flour 

cups stewed tomatoes 


~~ 


- 
wero — ee ee ND 


Cook onion in drippings until light 
brown; add potatoes, celery, seasonings 
and herbs (tied loosely in cheesecloth). 
Any combination of herbs may be used; 
for example, besil, thyme, marjoram, 
summer savory. Simmer until the vege 
tables are Thicken with flow 
rubbed smooth with a very little water. 
Bring to boiling point, simmer five min 
ules, add tomatoes and heat thoroughly 


tender. 


b fore serving. 
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Coffee and Tea 
(Continued from page 29) 


minutes. We suggest you have the class 
try it both ways to see which they pre- 
fer. 

Here are the Tea Bureau's directions 
for a perfect cup of tea: 

1. Brew and serve the tea in 
heated china, glass or earthenware ves- 
sel. If a silver pot is used, be sure 
it has been cleaned thoroughly. Tak- 
ing the chill out of the pot is im- 
portant because it keeps the water from 
cooling too rapidly during the brew- 
ing period. If the tea is strained into 
a separate pot, it is a good idea to 


a pre- 


preheat that, too. 

2. Use one full teaspoonful of tea 
or one tea bag for each cup served. 

3. Pour on fresh, bubbling, boiling 
water, taking the teapot to the kettle. 
Don't hope for good tea from merely 
hot water. 

4. Let the tea steep for five minutes 
before serving. 


Are Your Sewing 
Classes Effective? 


(Continued from page 22) 


modeled their clothes, singing Good 
Night, Ladies. 

Let's be on the lookout for new tech- 
For example, take a tip from 
food demonstrators. They 
arrange their 


niques. 
commercial 
do it with 
demonstrations so the audience can see 
all that is going on. 
mirror and hang it above the demon 
stration table at an angle that allows 
is being 


mirrors—and 


Buy a large old 


the audience to see all that 
done. Such a mirror used in a sewing 
room would make it possible for the 
whole class to observe a demonstration 
of the use of the sewing machine, short 
cut methods or use of attachments. 


In clothing classes today, sewing in 


struction should be a type of educa 


tion which girls will find useful when 


they have homes of their own. ‘Then 
girls will say things like this, “Is my 
father proud of me! When I put on 
my suit to go to church Easter morn 


ing, he said, ‘Fine work, daughter!” 
this, “My mother 
coat. It pust 


And you may hear 
has her eve on my new 
matches the dress she bought to wear 
mothe 


to a wedding. You know, my 


can't sew a. stitch and she thinks my 


making this coat is a miracle.” 








MALTEX Points the 
Way to a 
GOOD BREAKFAST 


Everyone needs nourishing 
breakfasts, but not every- 
body eats them, That’s why 
Maltex Cereal is important. 
It’s so delicious! The rich, 
nut-like flavor — result of 
combining Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley — is so 
temptingly, naturally sweet 
you just can’t help liking it. 
Maltex is nourishing, easily 
digested . the ideal hot 
cereal for nutrition-right 
breakfasts 


... $0 Maltex will 
help you launch your 
breakfast project. 


Write today for new catalog 
of 14 FREE teaching aids. 
Posters, charts, booklets with 
strong child appeal ...a 
wonderful help in building 
good eating habits. Offer 
limited to localities north of 
Washington, D. C. and east 
of Chicago. Send a post card 
today to: 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 


MALTEX COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, VT. 












Family Living 
(Continued from page 17) 


ceptionally successful were those when 
marriage and child care were the topics. 

Regarding panels, there are two 
points which should be considered: it 
was found wise to emphasize before 
hand that remarks should be impersonal, 
and it was evident that the most satis- 
factory discussions are obtained when 
the teacher herself has made the ar- 
rangements with the guests. 


Reports 
As a change from ordinary classroom 
procedure, having students give reports 
was a good technique, but as a method 
of actually getting the class to under- 
stand subject matter, the reports proved 
to be disappointing. 


Quotations 

Appropriate quotations, poems or ar- 
ticles can often be used to add interest, 
or to say something in words which one 
feels could not be improved. Our school 
librarian was exceptionally cooperative 
in copying for our files quotations, es 
pecially from the magazine Ideals, and 
numerous articles which 
A quotation on the 


in clipping 
were applicable. 
board was a good way to bring about 
discussion. An hour started with the 
reading of a short article almost always 
proved to be interesting partly, per- 
haps, because it brought the discussion 
from the theoretical to something im- 
mediately within the class’s experience. 

Another fine service from our school 
library was the listing by subject mat- 
ter and by magazine of all the articles 
on hand which applied to the family 
living class. This list was valuable in 
demonstrating sources of information 
available relationships, and in 
making it simple for students to find 
the information. 


about 


Role Playing 

When there was an occasion for it, 
role playing was a great deal of fun as 
well as instructive. When a boy put his 
heart into the idea of being a father 
refusing the use of the family car, or 
when demonstration was made of the 
correct telephone technique in asking 
for a date, class interest was at a high 
level which it would be a_teacher’s 
dream to maintain. One never knew 
what was coming with these unrehearsed 
bits of drama, such as the time one like- 
able and very correct lad was doing 
the “wrong” way, saying “Hey, babe, 
how’s to come to the Passion Pit with 
me tonight?” Translation informed the 
teacher that this was the outdoor the 
ater on the highway. Teachers need to 
guard against tendency to just have fun 
without putting a point across, and to 
have one or two dramatically inclined 
extroverts do all the role playing. 
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Books 
If available, appropriate novels, auto- 
biographies or biographies are an im- 
personal medium for teaching relation- 
ships. The Edmonds students enjoyed 
excerpts from Cheaper By the Dozen, 
and Mama’s Bank Account. 


Bulletin Boards 

With the help of artistically inclined 
students, some attractive and interesting 
materials were displayed. Each student 
had one bulletin board assignment, and 
after they understood the general out- 
line of the course, it was not too dif- 
ficult for them to find something ap- 
propriate. Recognition of outstanding 
effects and having the students put 
their name on the board they had done 
were two methods of encouraging good 
displays. 


Class Diseussions 


Many of the students felt that the 
class discussions were what made the 
course interesting and worthwhile. One 
baffling and interesting fact which was 
noted (and this is not unique with re- 
lationships classes) was that no two 
classes were alike. One never knew 
just when a discussion was about to 
begin or what subject would be most 
hotly debated. Questions carefully pre- 
pared to arouse interest often met with 
no response, while some chance remark 
often touched one off. Another point 
noted was that even when the students 
stayed after the bell and talked all the 
way out the door, the same mood was 
almost impossible to recapture the next 
day. Usually the teacher was merely 
the moderator and attempted to keep 
the remarks objective. At other times 
the class had a student leader. 


Grading 

Grading has truly been the most 
troublesome aspect of teaching relation- 
ships. How can one grade a philoso- 
phy, which after all is what we are 
trying to help the students to formu- 
late? The value of a course in rela- 
tionships surely is not in being able to 
quote statistics or Jist facts, but in re- 
vised attitudes, broader conceptions of 
the joys of satisfactory relationships with 
our fellow men and the principles of 
creating these relationships. In our 
school it was necessary to give a grade 
for the course. One senior girl sug- 
gested a grading scale which was dis- 
cussed by the classes and, although there 
was not unanimous approval, this is the 
result with which the majority agreed. 
Of course the difficulty lies in applying 
it: 


I. Attitude toward class: 15 points 
Takes it seriously and not as 
a joke 
Respectful towards teacher 
Behaves well in class 
Not shy about the class 


. Contribution to discussions: 
35 points 
Contributes when called upon 
Volunteers often 
Is attentive 
Knowledge of material (tests): 
30 points 

IV. Written work: 20 points 


Evaluations 

Unsigned evaluations were written by 
all the classes. Forms prepared with 
definite questions to be answered gave 
more information than a request to give 
constructive criticism of the class. 

As a result of one evaluation, two- 
thirds of the students felt that the class 
should be required, — three-fourths 
thought students should lead some class 
discussions, all except two felt that the 
course was “on the right track.” All 
except two felt that the class should 
include a unit on the male and female 
reproductive systems, and two-thirds of 
both boys and girls, thought that boys 
and girls should be together during this 
unit. Half of those answering said 
that not enough information on human 
reproduction had been given. About 
eighty-five per cent felt there had been 
a good attitude toward the class, ten 
per cent said “no,” and the rest were 
undecided. 

All the students wanted movies, more 
speakers and field trips. This might 
be interpreted as a desire to get out 
of work, and while this may be a fac- 
tor, it would not explain entirely the 
widespread approval of these methods 
of obtaining information. 


Parenti Contact 

Because mixed classes for boys and 
girls in family living are still so un- 
usual, a good community program of 
public relations would be an asset. 
There are two main theses: 1. That fam- 
ily life education is not synonymous 
with sex education; 2. That a real need 
for education in family living exists. 
The number of broken homes from 
which students in the school come can 
be quoted. So can the number of beds 
occupied by mental patients whose ill- 
ness could have been prevented and 
the cost of caring for them. ‘The sta- 
tistics of people fired from jobs be- 
cause of personality defects and any 
other facts applicable to the local sit 
uation can be used to stimulate in- 
terest. 

Home visits are also highly recom- 
mended. One regret of the teacher 
was that there seemed to be not time 
enough to visit all the homes of all the 
students. Invariably such visits resulted 
in greater friendliness between student 
and teacher, and a better understanding 
of the student by the teacher, both ur- 
gently necessary requisites for a_ class 
of this kind. 

In lieu of time to visit all homes, or 
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in addition and in order to start the 
semester with a pleasant feeling all 
around, it was hoped (but did not work 
out last year) to invite the mothers and 
fathers and students for a short eve- 
ning meeting. At this time the teacher 
and administrators would explain the 
course and answer questions, and a talk 
be given concerning how much inde- 
pendence seniors should have and how 
much responsibility they should take. 


Problems 


As they have developed this year, 
the following were the major problems 
of our classes in family living: Finding 
the time and place to counsel with 
the students who indicate the desire; 
finding time for home visits; making 
assignments which meant something to 
the students and did not require an 
inordinate amount of the teacher’s time 
to correct; grading; keeping an even 
amount of work required of students; 
maintaining standards in written works; 
getting the shy and inhibited students 
to contribute to class discussion. In 
addition, there was the problem of 
what is “sex education’—that is, where 
does it begin and end, what to teach 
and how. Last on the list, but not 
least, was the problem of maintaining 
a constant high level of interest when 





students are so varied in their emo- 


tional and social maturity. 


Satisfactions 

The year of experimenting has been 
a happy one. Perhaps a teacher never 
feels an unalloyed success, but who 
could not find satisfaction from a high 
moment such as the remark, “Gee whiz, 
this is interesting!” or this evaluation 
“After we visited the kindergarten, I 
went home and looked at my brother 
and decided he wasn’t such a stinker 
after all, but just a normal boy.” 

Out of the experiences of two semes- 
ters come the profound and _heart- 
warming convictions that the classes in 
family living are eminently worth while, 
that colleagues in the relationships field 
are exceptionally generous with their 
time and assistance, and that provided 
they are met part way, the coming gen- 
eration need cause us no worry regard- 
ing their essential soundness. 


Some References Used in 
the Family Living Course 
For Students: 
Duvall and Hill, When You Marry. As- 
sociation Press. New York, 1947. 
Groves, Skinner and Swenson, The 
Family and Its Relationships. J. B. 
Lippincott. Philadelphia, 1932. 








Landis, Your Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing. McGraw-Hill. New York, 1946. 

McLean, Knowing Yourself and Others. 
Henry Holt Company. New 
York, 1938. 

Strain, Love at the Threshold. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 1939. 


and 


For Teachers: 

Bowman, Marriage for Moderns. Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Company. New York, 
1948. 

Duvall and Hill, When You Marry. D. 
C. Heath and Company. Boston, 
1945. 

Stone and Stone, A Marriage Manual. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. New York, 
1937. 

Films: 

Are You Popular? Coronet, 12 minutes, 
sound, color. 

Care of the Newborn Baby. Castle, 31 
minutes, sound. 

Human Growth. Oregon University, 20 
minutes, sound, color. 

Human Reproduction. McGraw-Hill, 20 
minutes, sound. 

In the Beginning. Castle, 17 minutes, 
sound, color. 

Shy Guy. Coronet, 12 minutes, sound, 
color. 

You and Your Family. Association Film, 
8 minutes, sound. 








“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—$1.00 
EACH in a METAL box—$1.50 
EACH in a CARDBOARD BOX—$1.25 
SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 
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Hurry! Hurry! 
Good Teaching difficult. 
ing easy! 


They follow ALL the latest 
selection and preparation. 


II. Detailed ‘‘Methods of Procedure,”’ 
each recipe and procedure. 
tions and ingredients, 


used in the laboratory. 


Since the MASTER 

ard text the 
ORDER {ASTER 

CLASSES TODAY! 


RECIPES 
They will be in 








LABORATORY WORK can be So Confusing. 
So little time to do so much, that it makes 
MASTER RECIPES make teach- 


These Sixty Master Recipes Are Authentic 
_ Every recipe has been checked by Dr. Hazel K. Rockow 
in her Home Economics Foods classes in 
scientific 


Each Master Recipe Includes 
I. Accurate proportions and measurements of ingredients. 
step by step. 
Ill. Itemized PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 


It’s Hurry! 


realistically. 


New York City. 


methods of food 


that apply to 


For a well-balanced 
homemaking program 


Todd: CLOTHES FOR GIRLS 
Takes 


perienced in real life situations, and encourages co- 
operative group work as well as individual effort, with 
emphasis on self-direction. 


Moore and Leahy: YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


Development of personality, significance and prob- 
lems of family life, boy-girl relationships, relation- 
ship of the family to the community, and problems 
facing the family today 


Harris and Henderson: FOODS: Their Nutri- 


tive, Economic, and Social Values 


Second Edition. 


up typical clothing problems ex- 


Well illustrated. 


are dealt with vividly and 


ALL of the usual Foods Lessons covered by 
may be used to supplement any foods text. 
FOR 


YOt 
the 


twenty-four hours after your order is received 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


IV. FIVE to TEN variations of each recipe, with propor- 


V. A CELLOPHANE COVER so the recipe card may be 


Master Recipes Go With Any Food Text 
RECIPES are selected to 


include 
any stand- 


IR FOODS 
mail within 








A modern, well-rounded treatment of the problems 
involved in providing food for the family. Includes 
meal planning, food preparation, marketing, kitchen 
and dining room planning, entertaining, etc. Supple- 
ment and recipe sections. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ~— LONDON 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 


Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St. rt New York 21,N N. Y. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses. 


Professiona] methods for agg or 4 students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 

Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Btsling, Draping, 
Dreasmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interier 
Decoration. Window & a Display. —s oe 
Day & Eve. Free acement. Send for a 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 oaleay (52nd Street), ie Y. 19 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $7.50 
100 Swatches Grouped and 
Labeled 














GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 
Now There Are Two Features to This 
Textile Exhibit! 
ONE HUNDRED SWATC HES of all 
standard fabrics; 50 cottons, 37 rayons, 
8S wools, 3 silks, 2 linens. 
DETAILED identification and descrip- 
tion of each fabric is now printed on 
EACH card, UNDER the fabric; just 
lift the swatch and READ the card. 


THE SWATCHES are 
size 4x6 
THE SWATCHES are mounted on 4x6 


neatly pinked in 


cards. 

THE SWATCHES are in a METAL file 
hox 

THE SWATCHES are 
fabric groups. 


catalogued in 


ul 
The Information on Each Card Is 
Complete, Accurate! 

: The name, width, weave, price, and 
color is given at the top of each card. 
ALL the fabrics in each group are 
listed by WEAVES on a separate card 


for easy teaching. 

: EACH of the ONE HUNDRED 
swatches has _ detailed information 
printed UNDER the swatch for easy 
reference; giving its weave, description, 
re and fabrics closely re- 
latex 

D: EAC ‘id Textile Exhibit contains EXTRA 
cards with 
(1) Terms used in 
fabrics, such as 
ing, ete.; 
(2) A description of 
common weaves; 
(3) A list of simple tests for textile 
fibers 
Simplifies Textile Teaching! 
For the FIRST time ALL the information 
a girl needs to learn and to identify fab- 
rics is compiled in ONE UNIT! You will 
find it a ready reference in teaching. 
Order direct 
Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


discussing textile 
calendering, glaz- 


SEVENTEEN 


| Street, 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 9) 


It explains discipline prob- 
“bad feelings which 
and makes specific 


with them. 
lems in terms of 
lead to bad actions” 
suggestions for dealing with and _ pre- 
venting them. For a copy of this book- 
let, Public Affairs Pamphlet Number 
154, send 20 cents to the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
New York 16, New York. 
School Lunch Recipes for 25 and 50 
is a bulletin designed for managers of 
small school lunchrooms. It contains 
about forty recipes of all kinds and in- 


cludes suggestions for measuring and 
for using dried and concentrated foods. 
Copies can be obtained from any state 
department of education or from the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 


tion, United States Department of 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The New “Yummy Book” contains 


eighteen pages of recipes for marsh- 


mallow fluff. Attractively illustrated 
full color, 


tion to any recipe file. 


it should be a welcome addi- 
The booklet is 
published by Durkee-Mower, Inc., Lynn, 


Massachusetts. 





Maggie Board—ITS$ MAGNETIC 


No pins—no tacks—memos, schedules, recipes, etc., held 
on board by life-time Maggie Magnets. Magnetic pen- 
cil-holder keeps pencil handy. Wire holder for replace- 
able pads. Invaluable in kitchens, schoolrooms, offices, 
homes. 

#MBS5i—red, yellow or blue—i0'/2” x 13/2", 3 magnets, 
pad, magnetic pencil, $1.00. At jeading stores or sal 
direct. Add 25c handling and postage—no C.O 


MAGNETIC MERCHANDISING, ine, 
40 East 32 St., New York 16, N. Y. 








— How Personalities 
Grow... By Helen Shacter. 


This new book deals with ways 
to understand ourselves and 
others; how people are aliky 
and how they are different; how 
to meet social and emotional 
needs; how people act when 
social and emotional needs are 
not met; and why individuals 
behave as they do. It discusses 
the many types of activity that 
relieve tensions. The soaial im- 
plications of sexual needs are 
frankly discussed, Write today 
for approval copy. $3. Clip this. 


eeltene Talks to Teachers 
By S. A. Hamrin, Many suggestions for techniques 


in the various areas of guidance, Very valuable to 
every teacher and administrator, $3.00. Cloth cover. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 43, Market and Center Sts., 

















Bloomington, III. 








Now ¥00 can _ 
design and 
make clothes 


the way professional 
designers ie 
speedily and... per- 
fectly fitting! 


PRECISION 
DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 


39 carefully charted and illustrated 
chapter-lessons. $4.00 
A “rome. even without a knowledge of 
dressmaking, can, by following the les- 
sons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of cre- 
ating a costume on the form, which is pre- 
ferred by many famous designers and leaders 
in the garment industry, as the most success- 
ful way of developing a dress design. It is a 
method which teaches basic body lines and 
design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Mrs. Link brings to this book the success- 
ful experience of her famous course in 
PRECISION DRAPING. From the material 
in this book, you will learn hew to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes. 
VY from simple sperts clothes to elabo- 
rate evening gowns 
Y from tailored suits to the dressiest 
dinner suits. 
VY as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 
This material has been thoroughly tested by 
students of the author. Many of them are 
now in designing shops of their own. 


SEND NO MONEY — Write us, sending 
your name and address, and we will 
send you a copy for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination on approval. You can then pay 
or return the book. Write Dept. PH 150 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
0 LE TRE SL OT 








expired December 5. 





Press Cloth Offer Expires 


The free chemically treated press cloths and press mits 
offered by the Weaver Pres-Kloth Company in the September 
1949 listing section of PHE are no longer available. The offer 
However, clothing teachers will still be 
able to secure free literature on these pressing aids. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





€ep yo 
ELAN 
se of 

ELAN 


Both ¢ 
nterest 
ecipe 

pxhibit. 
B~€: 

ublica 
“ill be 
n plan 


NUARY 





please send me: 


Teaching 
Aids 


for the asking 





esson plans and manuals, student 
aflets, wall charts, exhibits, recipe 
poklets, fashion bulletins and many 
her helps . . . free or for a small 
pst. Mail the one handy coupon for 


many as you can use. 


Canned foods have many uses, as these recipe 
booklets from AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
show. The High School Manual tells more 
about cans and canning. 


eep your textile teaching up to date with the 
ELANESE booklets on the manufacture and 
se of man-made fabrics and the unusual 
ELANESE recorded sewing projects. 


Another book for your sewing reference 
shelf is FUNK & WAGNALLS’ Precision 
Draping. Home economists can order 
copies for a ten-day examination on 
approval. 


“x 
Child care classes and units / * 
are receiving new emphasis. ‘@® ah 
Complete your infant nutri- Ps A 
tion file with GERBER’S > 7) 

N 


literature. 


Both clothing and food teachers will be 
interested in GILLUM’S listing—a master 
ecipe series and a permanent textile 
xhibit. 

). C. HEATH’S latest home economics 
publications are described in folders which 
ill be sent to you on request. Use them 
n planning purchases for your school. 





UARY, 1950 


Canned Food Facts and Recipes 
1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Dept. PH-1-50 


Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 


Page 14 


Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods. 

The Canned Food Handbook. 

High School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Foods. 
e Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods. 
f Canco Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards 
oo OE Ae ce MOREL «so GO EE 


g Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


Facts for Textile Classes 

2. CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Material for Teachers: (Check appropriate space) 
a Wall Chart—The Principal Textile Fibers. 
b Wall Chart—Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn, 
Material for Pupils: (Indicate number of booklets required 
for your class) 
c Booklet, How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely. 
d Booklet, How to Sew on Tricot Jersey. 
e Booklet, Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. 
f Booklet, What You Should Know About Spun 
Fabrics. 
g Booklet, What You Should Know About Tricot 


Jersey. 


Page 11 


Record Projects: 
h Prospectus explaining Celanese’s series of recorded 
fabric and clothing lessons. 


Book on Draping 
3. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. PH-1-50 Page 46 


—Please send me Precision Draping for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. At the end of 10 days I will either 
remit $4.00 plus a few cents postage, or return the book 
postpaid. 


Feeding the Baby 

4. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 621-0 
a Infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual—supplies au- 
thoritative information on many phases of infant nutrition, 
diet planning, new foods, etc. One copy free. 
b copies Infant Nutrition Student’s Leaflet. 


Page 41 


Publications for Home Economists 

5. GILLUM POOK COMPANY 
a Textile Exhibit. Price $7.50. 
b Vaster Recipe Cards. 1 set, $1.00. 
c Each in a metal box, $1.50. 


Pages 45, 46 


DS a 


Each in a cardboard box, $1.25. 


Send catalog. 


Texts for Your Classes 
6. D. C. HEATH COMPANY Page 45 


Please send me tree folders on your nhew Home 
Economics Texts. 


Just ONE coupon to fill in: See next page 





Floor Waxing Kit 
7. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., PH 1-50 


a Please send me a Floor Wax Application Lesson 

including 98c Long-handled Wax Applier with 3 replace- 
able pads, a kit of literature on the care of floors and a 
detailed bulletin on the proper technique of using the 


Page 7 


applier. I enclose 25c to cover the cost of packing and 
shipping. 
b 1 will need copies of the student circulars 


for my classes. 
(A limited supply of appliers is available—so do not delay 
if you are interested in this special offer.) 


To Help in Student Guidance 
8 LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

a Send me one copy of Creative Careers in Home Eco- 
Price 40c. 
b Send me copies of Creative Careers. 
more, 35c. Cash enclosed $ 


nomics, 32 pages. 


Ten or 


Aids in Teaching Nutrition 
9. MALTEX COMPANY Page 43 


Catalog of interesting free teaching material. Limited 
to states East of Chicago and North of Washington, D. C. 


Information on Canned Foods 


10. NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, H. E. Division 
Page 13 


Please send Canned Foods teaching aids for 


students. (Includes new charts.) 


Facts About Bananas 
11. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, PH 1-50 


Yes. | want your Teaching Kit About Bananas. 


Page 3 


Teaching Electric Appliance Lessons 


12. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION _ Page J 


a Please send me information about:—-Westinghouse 
5-Year School Plan. 

b Teaching Aids Catalog. 

c Motion Pictures Catalog. 


Your Name (Print) 


Address 

City Zone State 

School or Organization 

Number of Pupils Taught, Girls Boys 

Total Money Enclosed 1/50 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 








> 
co 





98c Long-handled Wax Applier 
(with 3 replaceable pads). Of- 
fered for a limited time at 25c! 
Full details on page 7. 


x 


High school students want 
know about careers. You ¢ 
help them make a wise che 
by letting them read about ho 
economics jobs in LAKES 
PUBLISHING COMPAN) 
Creative Careers in Home fi 
nomics. 






MALTEX publishes many helpful nutri- 
tion teaching aids for classes at various 
grade levels. Send for their catalogue 
to see which ones will be most useful to 
you. 





THE NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION has supplement- 
ed their assortment of teaching 
aids with new charts which 
dramatize canned food facts. 


“Why,” your students ask, “must 








bananas never be put in_ the 
refrigerator?” These banana 7 
booklets will help you to answer © 
. . ae 
their questions better. ie 
3 
An equipment purchase plan is offered 
by WESTINGHOUSE in addition to their a 
teaching aids, many of which deal with Pi: 
homemaking and home equipment. : 
4 
e 
~ ’ 

Here is your coupon 





Check the teaching aids you want, fill in 
one convenient coupon... then tear alos 
the dotted lines and mail these half-pag® 
to Practical Home Economics. 4 


Note: When you want more than one cof 
of a booklet, please state exactly how ma] 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMW 















| Show your classes how easy polishing a floor can be! 


Credit card worth 50¢ 
toward rental of 


| Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
1g | PLUS k2t of literature on floor care 












out ho 
.K ESI 
[P AN) 


ome fF 





service section) 


(Clip coupon in coupon 










LOG ‘ 
TEX 50¢ credit toward rental of a 
-—— Johnson Electric Polisher —This card 


will be honored by any of the thousands 
of grocery, department, hardware, and ap- 
il pliance stores from coast to coast who rent 
VERS Johnson Polishers to their customers by 


hing the day. (Average daily rental is $1.00.) 


vhich 


It is likely that very few of your students have ever had the opportunity 
to operate an electric floor polisher themselves. Now you cah give every 
member of your classes the chance to try it. Plug in the machine and let 
them take turns guiding it back and forth on the floor of your classroom 





It takes only seconds to learn to use the polisher . .. and to realize how 
easy the job of polishing can be. It is actually ten times faster than hand 
polishing. 
; The average rental fee of a Johnson Polisher is $1.00 for a whole day 
ant a4 . wee meee literature — The 50¢ credit card will cover at least half the cost—in many localities it 
ta - ) “ “SC 2 exactly F $ . c : J , 7 
etailed bulletin describing exactly how will take care of the entire charge. You should have no difficulty in locat 
: to use an electric polisher—plus an assort- 5 
fe : : : ing a rental dealer—there are more than 50,000. 
[ ment of literature including a Home as 
Bonsicdnin’s Handock. lealiala on the If it is not possible to schedule a class lesson this semester on the use 
mn z care of floors, and a set of student circulars of the polisher, test it in your own home for a day so you will be familiar 
with the machine and able to speak with authority when the subject of 


available in quantity. 
an electric polisher comes up in your teaching schedule. 














— 
Consumer Education Department, $, C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
. th . 7 on's’ is a registered trademark Racine, Wisconsin 
in 
Coat 
JOHNSON’S WAX - aos 
brings out the beauty of the home ‘ is 


CoM 


Qe. 
a/ Cream 
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